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in the Netherlands town of Uitgebreid, this schoolteacher and his family have just opened a CARE food package donated by the 

Brecksville, Ohio, P.T.A.—heartwarming evidence of the interest and concern felt by American parent-teacher members for needy 

parents and teachers overseas. Mr. Leyerzapf, the teacher, is at the right; Mrs. Leyerzapf at the left. Their children, left to right, 

ure Frans, aged four; Henk and Mieke, twins, aged eleven; Jannie and Freek, twins, aged nine; and Guus; aged fifteen. In the back- 
ground Robert H. Meyer, mission chief of the Netherlands, quietly observes the excitement. 
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The President's Message 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE MIDCENTURY CONFERENCE 


HE National Committee for the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth has stated the 

purpose of the Conference: to focus concern on the primacy of spiritual values, democratic practices, and the 
dignity and worth of every individual; and to consider how we can “develop in children the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happiness and responsible citizenship.” We in the parent-teacher move- 
ment, whose dominant duty is the welfare of children and youth, regard it as necessary that the majority of people in 
acommunity believe spiritual development to be as important as physical, mental, and social development. We go 
a step further. We are convinced that such a majority of citizens will work steadfastly toward making the spiritually 
awakened youth the “‘normal”’ youth in their communities. 


What do we mean by normal? Is a condition normal if it is acceptable to most of the people? If so, let us admit 
that any condition can be normal in a given community, whether it is actually good or bad for the full development of 
children and youth. Conditions may exist that are unfavorable or unwholesome for young people, yet some adults 
may look upon them casually or with indifference and others even find them pleasurable and satisfying. These con- 
ditions are thus made normal, despite their effect on future citizens whose ideals and conduct are still in the making. 


OW BEFORE we can develop an effective program directed toward improving our communities for the benefit 
N of our children, we must be sure that we have (1) a cléar conception of the problem before us, (2) a grasp 
of the facts relating to the problem, and (3) a willingness to study our communities in the light of what is revealed. 
The insights and information we shall need are being sought and found at this very moment by several White House 
Conference committees and councils engaged in important preliminary activities. One of these—the Technical 
Committee on Fact Finding—is at work, and has been for months, trying to gather scientific data relating to the 
development of children in American communities. It is also analyzing data regarding the effect of environment on 
a child’s growth toward spiritual, mental, and emotional maturity. The members of this Committee on Fact Finding 
are specialists in many fields of child study and child care—physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, educators, clergy- 


men, lawyers, sociologists—all recognized as persons who can provide us with a dependable and scientific basis for 
workable programs. 


Then, too, the members of the Advisory Council on State and Local Action, to which your national president 
belongs, are devising plans to help state and local Midcentury Conference committees draw together the experiences 
of many communities. There will be no guesswork about the basic problems within the states or the facilities that 


exist for promoting a constructive program after all pertinent facts are known. Last month the council met in Wash- 
ington with delegates from all state committees. 


The Advisory Council on Participation of National Organizations met in November to formulate effective ways 
in which organizations can assist with the total program. Other groups busily at work are the Advisory Council 
on Youth Participation, the Committee on Budget and an and the Technical Committee on Communications. 


The Program Committee is studying how to set up the actual Conference next December, so that the greatest number 
of citizens will have a chance to express their ideas. 


E OF the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, recognizing in the Midcentury Conference an extended 
ccenninies to serve the citizen child, will offer every assistance to the state Conference committees. We will 
help to organize local committees, and we will report to both state and local committees those parent-teacher activi- 
ties that are contributing directly to the purposes of the Conference. We will do all these, remembering that if enough 
people care enough, we can realize that radiant vision of the future—freedom and liberty for every child in a world 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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RESPONSIBILITY— 
Little Today. 
Bigger Tomorrow 


prayer to his mother. The youngster’s be- 

havior had been rather difficult to handle 
for several days, and his grandmother had fre- 
quently reproached him for not being a “good 
little boy.” His mother, however, was startled to 
hear her son add to his customary memorized 
prayer the following spontaneous epilogue: “And, 
dear God, make me a good little boy. I want to be 
a good little boy. I try awful hard to be one, and I 
think I could be a good little boy if you hadn’t 
given me such an awful little sister and such a 
terrible little brother!” 

All of us tend at times to alibi like that five-year- 
old, evading responsibility for our own shortcom- 
ings by blaming someone else. Yet acceptance of 
responsibility is essential to the democratic way 
of life. Freedom and responsibility go hand in 
hand. To be competent for freedom one must be 
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FIVE-YEAR-OLD was saying his bedtime 





ETHEL 
KAWIN 


This is the seventh 
article in the 
preschool series 
of the “Freedom 
To Grow’ study 


courses. 


© Ewing Galloway 


able and ready to accept the responsibilities en- 
tailed by freedom. 

What do we mean by responsibility? The dic- 
tionary defines it as “that for which one is ac- 
countable,” and one synonym of responsible is 
“trustworthy.” A child I know defined it very well 
when he was nine years old. As his mother and I 
were leaving their home after lunch one day she 
asked him, “Richard, you know what responsibili- 
ties you have for this afternoon, don’t you?” His 
affirmative answer satisfied her, but I couldn’t re- 
sist asking, “What does it mean to have responsi- 
bility?” Promptly he replied: “It means I under- 
stand that the family is depending on me for cer- 
tain things.” 

Richard realized that our interdependence, one 
upon another, is basic to successful family life and 
that each member becomes responsible when he 
accepts those obligations which the family counts 
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on him to perform. As he 
grows older, extending this 
concept in an ever widening 
circle until it includes the 
whole human family, my 
young friend will become a 
trustworthy, dependable per- 
son competent for citizenship 
in a democratic, free world. 


The Nestling 


RAINING for responsibility 

begins at home, and it 
should start in infancy. Every 
child comes into the world a 
helpless babe who would die 
without the love and protec- 
tion of those who accept responsibility for his 
care. He is completely dependent upon adults for 
the satisfaction of his essential needs. His mother 
very soon becomes a symbol of gratification, be- 
cause normally it is she who meets his basic 
demands. 

The infant has no comprehension of the world 
about him. He is aware only of his own needs, but 
even in his first year he finds that these some- 
times conflict with the needs of others. He must 
gradually learn to control his demands so he can 
adjust himself to the demands of his environment. 
He must learn to do things for himself so that he 
can take care of his own wants instead of depend- 
ing entirely upon others. He must even learn to 
do some things for others to satisfy their needs. 

Thus begins the process of growing up emotion- 
ally and socially. Thus the child learns little by 


HE truly mature person is 

one who can accept and fully 
discharge his due responsibility. 
Since time began, no man and 
no woman has achieved this 
power automatically; its devel- 
opment has little to do with 


> in the usual 


“coming of age,’ 
sense of that term. Responsi- 
bility and the stamina it calls 
for are the happy results of learn- 
ing little by little, through one’s 
own mistakes and experiences, 
that ‘‘none liveth to himself”’ 
and that every member of so- 
ciety has his allotted role to play 


in the infinite drama of life. 
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little to take responsibilities 
—first for himself, then for 
others. They will be little to- 
day, bigger tomorrow. 

The two basic satisfactions 
required by the infant are love 
and food. Of course, he also 
needs to sleep, to eliminate, 
and to exercise such muscles 
as he can. The modern method 
of baby training stresses the 
importance of trying to meet 
each baby’s needs in terms of 
his own natural rhythms, 
making him feel secure with 
obvious affection and atten- 
tion. Gradually he modifies his 
own schedule through self- 
regulation, learning to adjust his needs to those of 
others and to his environment. 

Observation and research studies of babies 
brought up by different methods indicate that 
children whose needs are met feel secure, whereas 
those whose needs are not met feel uncertain and 
are likely to be tense, frustrated, and anxious. A 
child who is denied gratification of his basic needs 
at home seeks it elsewhere and is likely to become 
pathetically dependent upon others. A child whose 
early needs have been met can develop self-con- 
trol; he can wait to have these needs met because 
he feels secure in the knowledge that they will be 
met eventually. 

There would be danger in this method, however 
—the danger of pampering, spoiling, overindul- 
gence, and resulting overdependency—if the child 
were not also made responsible for meeting his 
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own needs, step by step, as he becomes able to take 
on such responsibilities. No child should think that 
his needs will always be met with no effort on his 
own part. His emotional development is dependent 
on his growing ability to satisfy his own needs. 
He will reach emotional maturity when he recog- 
nizes and accepts the fact that his needs and de- 
sires can be met only through his own efforts, in 
cooperation with others whose needs and desires 
are also entitled to consideration. If a child is ulti- 
mately to achieve such maturity, we must begin 
early in the preschool years to help him develop a 
sense of responsibility. . 


First Adventures 


HH DO children develop a sense of responsi- 
bility ? This is a challenging and difficult ques- 
tion, but there are data from research studies that 
will help us to answer it. Let us consider the impli- 
cations of three kinds of information made avail- 
able to us by careful studies of children. 

In the first place, we know that children learn 
by doing. We emancipate the child from the de- 
pendence of infancy by letting him do for himself, 
from the beginning, whatever he is capable of do- 
ing. Step by step he learns to feed himself, to 
dress himself, to put his own toys away, and 
gradually to help others with simple household 
tasks in which some role can be found for him. In 
all these daily, homely, routine activities we should 
give the child not only freedom to do what he is 
capable of doing but responsibility for doing what 
he is ready to do. Young children take great de- 
light in exercising their newly developing powers, 
and these powers grow through practice. For 
young children, therefore, responsibility is largely 
a joyous adventure. It is enhanced, too, by the 
sense of importance they get from being given a 
part in the program of the adult world repre- 
sented by the household. 


Higher and Higher 


B UT, YOU may ask, how do we know what a child 
is capable of doing? A second kind of informa- 
tion, recently made available through careful 
studies, will help us to answer such questions. Sys- 
tematic research in child development has shown 
what a child is likely to be capable of doing at differ- 
ent age levels, so that we can now know what we 
may reasonably expect. 

Among the best known sources are the books 
by Gesell and Ilg frequently given as reading 
references in the preschool study courses of our 
National Parent-Teacher. There are, however, 





many other reading references from which parents 
and others who handle preschool children can get 
such information. True, within the norms for any 
age level and for any phase of development there 
will be a wide range of individual differences 
among normal children. Nevertheless a knowledge 
of the facts of child growth and development, 
based upon careful studies of a number of chil- 


dren, is likely to keep us from grossly overesti- | 


mating or underestimating what it is reasonable 
to ask. Asking too much or too little of our chil- 
dren has undoubtedly been responsible for some of 
our past failures, but these should not continue 
now that so much helpful knowledge is available. 


Full Flight 


INALLY, WE know that as we grow older we all 

have to accept certain responsibilities whether 
we like them or not. Becoming dependable for such 
obligations constitutes what we call character de- 
velopment. And again careful studies have shown 
us that desirable traits of character are learned 
through experience, just as one learns any other 
skill. Children do not acquire such traits as self- 
discipline, honesty, desire to serve others, or de- 
termination to persevere in the face of obstacles be- 
cause their elders have told them to. They learn to 
be honest by behaving honestly in situations that 
challenge their integrity. They learn to be of serv- 
ice to others by being of service in varied ways. 
They learn self-discipline by experiencing wise 
discipline repeatedly and consistently in everyday 
life. Examples in the lives of their elders do help, 
but one becomes a dependable person only by ac- 
cepting responsibilities and fulfilling them. 

How can we help the child to progress from ac- 
ceptance of those early responsibilities, the mere 
joyous adventures, to an acceptance of those later 
responsibilities that are at times burdensome and 
may even involve hardship or suffering? To the 
young child we give approval, recognition, a feel- 
ing of status and importance when he accepts re- 
sponsibilities at his own level of development. As 
the child grows older, we can help him—in the 
same sympathetic, understanding way—to gener- 
alize from his experiences and develop a sense of 
worthy selfhood. He will learn gradually that one 
who behaves honestly in this situation and that 
eventually becomes an honest, self-respecting per- 
son. Thus by fulfilling his little responsibilities to- 
day, the child learns to meet the bigger ones that 
will come with tomorrow. 





See questions, program suggestions, and reading references 
on page 34. 
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Weachoma— 
Blight on 
Mankind 





known to man, and it is still one of the lead- 

ing causes of blindness in the world today. A 
dread and subtle enemy of large groups of people 
in many countries, it attacks without warning and, 
if untreated, may slowly destroy the eyesight of its 
victims. Here in America it is now recognized as 
a serious public health problem—a problem whose 
history goes back some four thousand years. 

In Egypt papyrus rolls and crude surgical in- 
struments have been found that give evidence of 
the ravages of trachoma as far back as the nine- 
teenth century before Christ. Both Greek and 
Roman classical writers were also familiar with 
the manifestations of the disease, which claimed 
such distinguished victims as Alexander, Horace, 
and Cicero. In their manuals Greek and Arab sur- 
geons during the Middle Ages gave clear accounts 
of trachoma, and many became adept at dealing 
with it. 

Trachoma has existed in parts of Europe ever 
since the Crusaders returning from Palestine 
brought it from its natural habitat in the Middle 
East. However, it was Napoleon who spread it 
generally throughout the Continent. When his 
army invaded Egypt in 1798, so many of the troops 


[[issown to m is one of the oldest eye diseases 
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More than half the members of this southern Missouri family 
were found to be suffering from trachoma. Without treatment 
the disease would persist throughout their lives and be passed 
on to others with whom they would come in contact. At the 
left are two adult patients who have responded well to treat- 
ment given by the Missouri Trachoma Hospital. All the illus- 
trations are by courtesy of the author. 





ARTHUR A. 
SINISCAL, M.D. 





became infected with this eye disease that he had 
to return to Europe. Indeed one historian ascribes 
the loss of the Battle of Waterloo to the prevalence 
of trachoma among the French troops. 

As Napoleon’s armies overran the Continent, the 
civilian population became infected in the wake of 
the military, and when the troops returned to their 
homes, they spread trachoma among their families. 
England at one time had a very high percentage of 
trachoma, but the government isolated all children 
afflicted with it in special schools and compelled 
them to remain there until the disease was almost 
completely arrested. 














Today trachoma is widespread in Egypt, China, 
Japan, India, Palestine, Iraq, Iran, North Africa, 
and Russia. In Egypt it is prevalent among more 
than 90 per cent of the population, even to this day. 
Here in the United States it is localized in Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
southern Illinois, and West Virginia. 


What Kind of Foe Is This? 


CHRONIC communicable disease, trachoma af- 
fects persons of any age from infants to great- 
grandparents. In families it is passed from one 
person to another. Wherever people live in intimate 
contact, as in the crowded quarters of institutions 
and in poor homes, trachoma may flourish—espe- 
cially in the rude cabins of the hill folk in which 
many families are crowded together into one small 
dwelling. Lack of water plays a large part in the 
spread of the infection. 

Trachoma was introduced into the United States 
during Colonial days by the early settlers from 
England and the Continent. Moving westward 
with the pioneers, it became very common in these 
areas where it still prevails—notably the Ozark 
region of Missouri. Among those in whom tra- 
choma took root, the eye infection was looked up- 
on as a seasonal occurrence, and little or nothing 
was done in the way of treatment. When the fields 
were sown or the wheat was husked or the corn 
was gathered, any eye irritation that developed 
was thought to be a natural circumstance, not a 
result of infection. 

The majority of peoples inhabiting the Ozark 
region of today are descendants of the early pio- 
neers. They live in much the same manner, in 
much the same type of dwelling. Water in these 
homes is a scarce item. Usually it has to be carried 
from a spring, stream, or well at some distant 
point, and hence little can be spared for washing 
and personal cleanliness. Often every member of 
the family uses the washbowl, then dries his face 
and eyes on the same towel used later by the other 
members of the family. It is common to find several 
persons sharing one large bed. Secretions from the 
eyes are transferred to bed linen, which is rarely 
changed, and thus from person to person. 

Diet, once thought to have some effect on the 
prevalence of trachoma, seems not to play an im- 
portant role in the disease. 

Certain racial groups are more susceptible than 
others; yet none are immune except the Negroes. 
Interestingly enough, however, trachoma among 
the inhabitants of the Middle East is less virulent. 
Although approximately 90 per cent of the native 
population there become infected during their life- 
time, only a few suffer with devastating symptoms. 
But when an Englishman in Egypt becomes af- 
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flicted with trachoma, it produces severe distress 


and much pain. It is possible, therefore, thatEgyp. | 


tians and Asiatics may possess some degree of 
immunity. 

By contrast, my personal observation is that 
among the native Nordic white persons of Mis- 
souri the disease is strikingly virulent, often 
bringing serious complications and loss of vision. 
The afflicted patient presents a truly pitiable pic. 
ture. He is usually immobilized by his affliction, 
and requires hospital treatment. 

The greatest number of trachoma victims are 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. Next 
come persons between thirty-five and fifty. Least 
likely to contract the disease are children under 
fifteen. Trachoma flourishes in warm climates and 


in dry lands, especially where the atmosphere is | 


filled with dust and sand. Thus it is found to be 
predominant in the cotton-growing lowlands of the 
Mississippi Valley as well as in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, but it is practically nonexistent in the New 
England, Northern, Middle Atlantic, and West 
Coast states. 


Attack and Counterattack 


HE DISEASE is subtle. Often the sufferer does 

not know he has it until months or even years 
after its onset. A patient first complains of a sting- 
ing, burning sensation of the eyes. He often thinks 
that he has a husk of wheat or some foreign body 
in his eye. He may therefore seek home remedies 
or drugstore cures—but all to no avail. 

After several months or longer, the disease may 
progress to a “florid” stage. The eye membranes 
become red and inflamed; the eyes run profusely; 
and the sufferer begins to avoid bright lights. As 
time goes on the lining membranes around the eye 
thicken and may sometimes take on a granular or 
lumpy appearance, like cobblestones in a street 
pavement. (Trachoma is taken from a Greek word 
meaning “rough.”) Somewhat later, usually after 
several years, scarification will take place, causing 
deformities of the lids and eyeball and often loss 
of sight. Fortunately in this country these mani- 
festations are not too frequent, occurring only 
where treatment has been long delayed. 

In the Ozark area of Missouri, however, a dis- 
tressing number of persons contract trachoma in 
their youth and have it practically all their lives, 
slowly losing their eyesight. These people learn to 
adjust themselves to their lot and are seemingly 
content with what little benefit they may obtain 
from home remedies. Of hardy stock, they accept 
their sufferings with rugged stubbornness and 
little complaint. Indeed it is sometimes difficult to 
convince older patients that they can be helped by 
treatment, and often parents of afflicted children 
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will not permit them to go to a hospital for treat- 
ment. Many old-timers, too, prefer to remain at 
home with advanced symptoms of this dread dis- 
ease rather than pull up their stakes and move into 
the strange surroundings of a hospital. 

However devastating the ill-effects of trachoma, 
all is not lost if the condition is recognized and 
treated before late complications set in. The re- 
sponse to early treatment is excellent. Practically 
all early and moderately advanced cases are ame- 
nable to cure, if the patient will be persistent in his 
treatment, which usually requires many months, 
perhaps a year or more. As it is a common human 
failing to become careless when improvement is 
noted and painful symptoms are relieved, there are 
many cases of relapse, and these are usually more 
severe than the original condition. 

The present method of treatment relies almost 
wholly on sulfonamide drugs. These are used both 
as eye drops and internally, as tablets. In the Mis- 
souri Trachoma Hospital at Rolla, a concentrated 
course of sulfonamide treatment is given to all 
patients upon admission, and the progress of each 
case is noted. Results have been highly satisfac- 
tory. For patients who appear to resist such treat- 
ment there are other medications that also prove 
beneficial. 

During the last few years new, highly soluble, 
nontoxic sulfonamide drugs have been developed 
that shorten the time of illness and effect a much 
more rapid recovery than has ever been possible 
before. Formerly patients with a moderately 
severe infection remained in the Missouri Tra- 
choma Hospital for as long as three months. At 
the present time these same cases will show 
marked improvement within a period of three or 
four weeks. Severer infections with complications 





This is the Missouri Trachoma Hospital at Rolla, more than a hundred miles southwest of St. Louis. 


require correspondingly longer periods of hospi- 
talization, possibly with surgical correction. 

Surgery is necessary in cases where there is 
scarification. A common affliction here is a curv- 
ing-in of the eyelids, caused by healing bands of 
scar tissue and referred to as “wild hairs” by the 
sufferer. This condition is rather easily remedied 
by surgery. The growths on the surfaces of the 
eyelids and eyeball are easily removed by a simple, 
quick, and practically painless procedure. Occa- 
sionally adjoining structures of the eye, such as 
the tear sac, may become affected and require re- 
moval or repair. In rare cases, deep infection of 
the eyeball may demand special surgery. 

Early and moderately advanced cases of tra- 
choma may expect satisfactory results from treat- 
ment, but long-standing cases do not have such 
heartening prospects for cure. The earlier the case 
is seen and treated, the better will be the response 
to treatment. Even when vision has been lost the 
progress of the disease can be arrested, though 
rarely, if ever, is the sight restored. On the other 
hand, if the disease is left to progress year after 
year untreated, it generally leads to blindness and 
no eyeglasses can prevent or cure it. It is not un- 
common for a patient to have trachoma nearly 
all his life, from infancy to old age. 


Health Comes to the Hills 


Sige OZARK inhabitants of today are as hardy as 
their pioneer forefathers. They have few con- 
tacts with the outside world, are used to a rugged 
existence with simple tools and farm equipment, 
and eke out a decent living in the hills. They are 
honest, thrifty, and conservative. They make much 
out of little, and it is amazing how well they suc- 
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Here the victims of trachoma, most of whom live in the rural and! mountainous sections of south- 
ern Missouri, come for diagnosis, treatment, and care—and entirely without cost to them. The 
state-owned, state-managed institution provides all facilities for hospitalized sufferers and outpatients. 
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ceed with the meager resources at hand. Though 
it is true that some are indolent, this is not the 
rule. These people are, on the whole, substantial, 
worthy citizens, little deserving of the plague that 
afflicts so many of them. 

In Missouri, approximately 85 per cent of all 
cases of trachoma come from rural areas or from 
communities with a population of less than a thou- 
sand or even from thinly settled regions situated 
miles from a highway. Until the early twenties 
there was little to be expected in the way of treat- 
ment for the trachoma so prevalent in this area. 
Among home remedies flax poultices, barley water, 
salt solution, and boiled herb extracts enjoyed a 
wide popularity. Surgery was practically non- 
existent, except to those fortunate few who had 
access to the larger cities. 

About the year 1920 the United States Public 
Health Service brought some of its facilities to the 
Missouri Ozarks region to begin the first organized 
attack on the disease of trachoma. At that time 
treatment was dispensed from mobile clinics trav- 
eling from town to town. Several years later, a 
treatment and diagnostic center was established at 
Rolla, nearly 120 miles southwest of St. Louis. This 
later developed into a small hospital base for pa- 
tients who needed prolonged treatment and sur- 
gical care. The small nucleus became widely 
known, and the service expanded with the years. 
In 1939 a larger, modern brick and limestone 
building was erected to supplant the old hospital. 

This is the Missouri Trachoma Hospital, a state- 
owned and state-managed service, with a bed ca- 
pacity of fifty-five patients, with all related facili- 
ties—the first modern building devoted exclusively 
to the care of trachoma patients in the area. It in- 
cludes administrative offices, dining rooms, a large, 
up-to-date operating room and sterilization room, 
and additional space for laboratory facilities and 
conference rooms. A craft shop and playground 
have recently been provided for recreational activ- 
ities of many kinds. 

In addition to the regular hospital facilities, 
there is an outpatient service clinic, which cares 
for the needs of patients arriving from day to day 
for examination and diagnosis. Those whose con- 
dition is not severe enough to warrant hospitali- 
zation are given eye drops for home use and 
advised to return at a later date. Patients with 
more severe conditions are admitted to the hospi- 
tal, where bed and board, medical care, and laun- 
dry are all furnished free. Only transportation to 
and from the hospital is not provided. There is no 
restriction as to age, sex, or economic status. 

As a part of the general program for the erad- 
ication of trachoma within the state, field clinics 
are held at various county centers. These are pri- 
marily for diagnosis and consultation, although 
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some treatment in the way of drops for home use 
is dispensed. 

At these clinics field nurses assist in the pro. 
gram of education by explaining how afflicted per- 
sons may avoid reinfection and how the disease 
may be passed on to others through carelessness in 
personal hygiene. They also give instructions for 
taking simple prophylactic measures at home. The 
field nurse is most helpful in this educational effort 
because she frequently encounters trachoma pa- 
tients as she goes about her work and is often able 
to win the confidence of both parents and children. 
When newly found patients with active trachoma, 
as well as old patients who have had recurrences, 
are seen in the field, they are encouraged to enter 
the hospital for intensive treatment. 


Proportions of the Problem 


1 rene Is still one of the principal causes of 
blindness in Missouri. Until recently it was 
responsible for a goodly percentage of the known 
cases of blindness and for about $250,000 a year in 
pensions for the blind. At present it is on the de- 
cline—largely because of the work carried on by 
the Trachoma Hospital but also because of greater 
cooperation by patients and the earlier referral of 
patients by physicians and other agencies. Before 
1926 trachoma was responsible for 25.5 per cent 
of the cases of total blindness; from 1926 to 1935, 
for only 14.4 per cent; and between 1935 and 1944, 
for 12.3 per cent. 

Comparable percentages for other causes of 
blindness in Missouri, revised to 1944, were as 
follows: glaucoma, 18; injuries, 12; cataract, 11; 
syphilis, 8.6. However, it should be noted that 
these figures do not indicate rates of occurrence or 
of prevalence, because this roll covers only a por- 
tion of the total cases of blindness and is actually.a 
selected list. 

The eventual eradication of trachoma will de- 
pend on three lines of effort: (1) the discovery of 
all persons with trachoma and ophthalmologic ex- 
amination of all those who come in contact with 
trachoma victims; (2) the treatment of infected 
persons at the hospital or at home, depending on 
the severity of the infection; and (3) constant at- 
tention to personal and eye hygiene on the part of 
the patient and his family. 

In Missouri a rise in economic status and in edu- 
cational standards among the affected population 
will mark decided progress toward eradication of 
the disease. Prevention through public health 
education is even more important than cure. Given 
all these conditions, it is quite possible that in 
time the disease of trachoma will be entirely wiped 
out and that in the years to come its very name 
will be found only in the files of medical libraries. 
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all parents and teachers who have adolescents in their 
charge should be well informed about the functions 
V and limitations of such tests. We have here a clari- 
F fying view of a field that may have seemed vague and 
mysterious both to the adult and to the adolescent. 


DO PSYCHOLOGICAL 


TESTS 
REALLY 
TELL? 








SYCHOLOGICAL tests 

of many kindsare wide- 
ly used nowadays not only 
in schools and colleges but 
in business, the profes- 
sions, and industry. In 
order to prevent confusion 








They take tests to check their learning, to 

see whether they have mastered a certain 
amount of information or acquired a certain kind 
of skill in the classroom. These are the tests we 
parents are all familiar with. We used to take 
them ourselves, and we usually know what a cer- 
tain mark means when Richard or Mildred brings 
home the latest test—even though grading systems 
may have changed since our schooldays. 

The other kind of test has nothing to do with 
checking classroom learning, and it has everything 
to do with the person, the individual, who is being 
given the test for one of a number of reasons. We 
call them psychological tests because they are de- 
signed to tell certain things about certain human 
traits, potentialities, and abilities. These tests have 
become so widely accepted today that probably few 
youngsters will reach maturity without having 
been exposed to one or more of these modern 
instruments. 


As instruments they differ greatly from the 


G tie children today take two kinds of tests. 
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classroom tests we know so well, and the reason 
for this difference is that the scores themselves 
have no simple, obvious meaning. They have to be 
interpreted by a skilled counselor or a psychologist, 


_ often with long and painstaking research. 


An intelligence test, for example, does not meas- 
ure a person’s intelligence as a ruler measures the 
length of a table. The score derived from such a 
test tells only how far that person deviates from 
the average of a known group. Without further 
knowledge the psychologist cannot confidently pre- 
dict anything definite about that person. Suppose 
it is a child who has taken the test. The psycholo- 
gist may gain some understanding of the child’s 
mental processes by careful analysis of the actual 
test performance. But only when he has added this 
knowledge to all other available information about 
the child will he be able to render a “controlled 
judgment” regarding the youngster’s intelligence. 

If the psychologist must then decide whether to 
recommend a plan of treatment—perhaps special 
tutoring if the child is retarded—he must go sev- 
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eral steps farther. To determine whether the child 
can profit by such tutoring he must interpret the 
test results in terms of what he knows about 
human personality, human growth, and human 
learning. 

It may be that his decision will differ from that 
of another psychologist, since it is only natural 
that interpretations and assumptions—even those 
of experts—will vary considerably. 


Two Types of Test 


SYCHOLOGICAL tests fall into two general 

classes. One includes all tests that describe the 
behavior of groups of people—or, if you like, pre- 
dict the behavior of groups. The other class in- 
cludes all tests used to study the unique make-up of 
a single individual. Most psychological tests are of 
the first type, group tests in which an individual 
is only a small unit located in relation to the statis- 
tical average of a great many people. Though the 
psychologist who uses the test can note the direc- 
tion in which the individual varies from the aver- 
age, he cannot make any accurate predictions 
about that individual as a person. 

Suppose an adolescent boy in junior high school is 
given an intelligence test. The test score places him among 
those in the lower part of the whole group, but this does 
not mean necessarily that he will fail in senior high school. 
Conversely a high score, placing a student in the upper 


part of the group, does not predict that he will succeed in 
his high school work. 


On the other‘hand, accurate predictions 
can be made for a group as a whole. If an 
average group of high school seniors apply 
for admission to a university and 
are given scholastic aptitude tests, 
we can safely predict that a cer- 
tain percentage of that group will 
succeed and a certain percentage 
fail after entering the university. 
But we cannot say which individ- 
uals will fail or succeed. 


Hence group tests actually 
tell very little concerning any 
one person, but they can give 
a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation. Educational institu- 
tions, business firms, and 
other organizations where the 
aim is to select out of a group 
a certain number of people 
with high potentialities for 
success do make use of these 
tests. If, for instance, a uni- 
versity accepts only those ap- 
plicants who score among the 
top 50 per cent on the scho- 
lastic aptitude test, the num- 
ber of freshmen who fail will be 
considerably less than if all the ap- 
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plicants were accepted. Unfortunately, whether 
students are being selected for college or workers 
for jobs, there are always a certain number of 
persons with low scores who would succeed if 
given the chance. Herein lies one serious limita. 
tion of the group test; it does admit injustices, 


The Differences in Us All 


HAT ABOUT the other type of test, then? Does 

it help reveal the uniqueness of each individ- 

ual, the major dimensions of the human person- 

ality? If there are tests and testing methods that 

will do this, how are they used and to what pur- 

pose? What do they mean to the psychologist who 

administers and interprets the tests? How much 
do they tell him that he can count on? 

The first thing to remember, as we seek the 
answers to these questions, is that a test is of no 
importance in itself. It is the person taking the 
test who is important—the person who for one 
reason or another has come to the psychologist. 
Now the psychologist works to best advantage 
when he can watch an individual perform certain 
tasks under controlled conditions—that is, take a 
test—and then analyze the way those tasks were 
done. This approach is distinct from the group 
approach in that we are not much concerned with 
scores as such and very much concerned with how 
an individual arranges or works with the ma- 
terials of the test, the tasks given him. 
His own particular way of working 
gives an impression of himself that 
is different from that given 
by anybody else. 


Answering the 
Unspoken Need 


HESE METHODS are essen- 

tial whenever we wish to 
focus on one person rather 
than a group, especially a per- 
son who has a problem and 
needs help. There was, for ex- 
ample, Lillian Davis, a sixteen- 
year-old senior who came to 
the psychologist wondering 
what to do after graduation 
and particularly whether she 
might succeed as an actress. 
She said she had always 
made average grades, along 
with a few that were below 
average. She felt confused 
and wanted to take some 
tests so as to find out more about 
herself and her potentialities. 
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The psychologist was aware that some struggle was 
going on within Lillian and that this was what made her 
want more knowledge and perhaps advice from him. Yet 
he well knew that too much self-knowledge could only 
burden her—knew, too, that people usually cannot do 
much with advice. Accordingly he rejected his own tend- 
ency to help by answering her spoken request and de- 
cided instead to seek the impulses that lay beneath it. 


He introduced counseling, therefore, and thus changed 
the relationship between Lillian and himself. She had 
come to him to ask passively for advice or test results, 
but now she was going to learn to look at herself, her 
problems, and ultimately the outside world in a different 
and more realistic way. 


True, she was given psychological tests, but only after 
the counseling relationship had been established and 
Lillian had begun to take some responsibility for dealing 
with her own problems. Test results may become one 
basis (out of many) for counseling interpretation, and in 
this case the counselor used them to help Lillian reorgan- 
ize her thinking and bring deep-lying attitudes to the 
surface. In this way the test results had a vital and spe- 
cific meaning for Lillian herself. 


The counselor selected the tests with great care. He had 
to decide which ones would best reveal Lillian’s person- 
ality—how she felt about herself, how she characteris- 
tically related herself to the outside world, as well as the 
pattern of her psychological growth and her chances for 
continuing that growth in the future. The tests he chose 
were of three types: 


First, he gave Lillian a group of tests known as “pro- 
jective’’ methods for studying personality. These tests 
were designed to show what emotions a person attaches 
to objects and experiences in the outside world, and in- 
cluded the famous Rorschach inkblot test. 


Second, there were tests to show Lillian’s “‘style of 
thought,’’ with emphasis on her intellectual efficiency 
when she dealt with things, ideas, or people. Also there 
were tests of her capacity as a productive and creative 
thinker. Among these were the Wechsler-Bellevue Intel- 
ligence Scale and the Vigotsky Test of Concept Forma- 
tion. 


Third, she was given another group of tests to show 
her interests (the Kuder Preference Record) and her 
values (the Allport-Vernon Study of Values). Through 
these the psychologist formed a meaningful picture of 
Lillian’s personal orientation to the world, particularly 
her channels of communication and purposes. 


When all the findings from all the tests were 
properly organized they represented not Lillian as 
she had always been and always would be, but a 
sort of cross section of Lillian at one stage in her 
development. We might say that they formed one 
picture out of the kaleidoscope of pictures that, 
seen in rapid continuity, could portray the en- 
tire life span of a human being. To describe in 
detail this picture of Lillian would require many 
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pages, but here are some of the main outlines: 


Her present stage of development. At sixteen Lillian has 
a rich and sensitive inner life but cannot bring herself 
into gear with reality because of emotional conflicts. 
Emotionally she has matured to the level of a twelve- or 
thirteen-year-old. She is childishly dependent and tends 
to be self-centered. In the interplay of feelings and intel- 
lect her thinking is likely to be swept off balance. As a 
result, instead of utilizing her abundant inner resources 
in the pursuit of life goals, she daydreams. Her conflicts 
and immaturity reduce the efficiency with which she is 
able to use her superior mentality for productive activity. 


Her private world of experience. Lillian expects very 
little from an outer world that she feels is cold and hostile. 
She has difficulty reaching out because no forces in the 
field strongly attract her. Inside she has a feeling of emp- 
tiness, which she fills with daydreams, but this is unsatis- 
factory because it does not give her a clear sense of self. 
She is superficial in her approach to the outside world. 
She does not go deeply into things. Basically her policy is 
one of noninvolvement, whether with ideas, things, or 
people. 

The personal drama. Lillian’s struggle centers on finding 
a way to connect herself with the real world. She appears 
to be moving out of a period of passivity and resignation. 
This is growth; yet she does not see the way clearly. 
Below the surface there are socially conscious attitudes, 
but she has not found a way to bring them forward. As 
she learns to reach out, these attitudes are likely to con- 
nect her meaningfully with the outside world and perhaps 
will signify an end to the present struggle. 

Her desire to be an actress seems to be part of this 
struggle. In her eyes acting represents a one-way rela- 
tionship to the world, and to people in particular. She can 
enjoy the expression of emotions without incurring the 
risks. Also her sense of emptiness inside helps her to feel 
she can play any role, given the lines to say. 


All this shows a misunderstanding on Lillian’s part as 
to what an actress really does. She does not realize that 
an actress creates a role instead of simply filling it. She 
thinks of acting as “impressing’’ something on an audi- 
ence. (In reality, of course, the actress brings out the 
audience’s response much as the craftsman brings out the 
qualities of his materials.) In her desire to be an actress 
she appears to be reaching a compromise solution to her 
problem of forming relationships. It is, however, a neu- 
rotic solution. 


This, in briefest possible form, is the story of 
one struggling young person—a story that was 
partially told by psychological tests. The tests 
were the diagnostic instruments, but how the psy- 
chologist utilized the findings to help Lillian is 
another story. Helping Lillian was a task of ex- 
pert counseling. Such a task sometimes extends 
over a period of months. 

In our high schools today there are thousands of 
young people who find themselves in Lillian’s pre- 
dicament. Professional counseling, with the use of 
tests as diagnostic aids, can be a most effective 
method of enabling these young people to take 
steps through their struggle toward a happier and 
more effective future. 





See questions, program suggestions, and reading references on 
page 35. 
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a dour mansion on the lake front around 

which workmen were building a fence—a 
fence of tall iron palings with steel points, a fence 
designed to threaten and exclude. Having raised its 
surly height in our mind’s eye, he observed that 
nothing would pass over it except “death, and the 
wind, and tomorrow.” Nothing, in brief, would 
pass over that fence except the things that make 
it futile for men to build iron fences against 
their fate. 

He might have added one more invader; fear 
would pass over. Whatever of nagging or consum- 
ing fear might deeply mark the world around that 
mansion would pass over as though no fence were 
there. We can, in fact, be sure that it had already 
entered; for only those whose hearts had been 
bayoneted by fear would choose to set bayonet- 
sharp points on the fence around their home. 

All that Sandburg implied in that poem David 
Bradley has summed up for the atomic age in his 
four-word title, No Place To Hide. Specifically, 
there is no place for any one of us to hide from 
atomic war. More broadly, there is no place for 
us to hide from the world while we are in and of 
the world. There is no place to hide from the fears 
that scar our society while we are in and of that 
society. 

From an exhibit of wartime photographs I re- 
member one that showed a peasant mother, her 
face raised in horror to the sky, spreading her 


T° HIS Chicago Poems, Carl Sandburg wrote of 
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cotton skirt to shield her two small children while 
bombing planes dropped death. We who have been 
lucky in our land of birth have not seen our chil- 
dren bombed—not yet, at least. But if we are 
sensitive to anything beyond the obvious, we must 
many times have felt helpless before the social, 
political, and economic forces that play in upon 
our children. The defenses we are able to provide 
against destructive fears and hates must have 
seemed to us often as frail and futile as that 
peasant mother’s stretched cotton skirt. 

Just the other day, for example, a friend of 
mine, the mother of a fourteen-year-old son, told 
me how this boy and his friends take it for granted 
they will be killed in a third world war—a bac- 





APPINESS and prosperity—if these two 

were as closely linked in men’s lives as 
they are in men’s language, this would in- 
deed be a time of good cheer and good will. 
But the wherewithal of television sets and 
deep freezes, of late-model cars and vacation 
trips to far places, is not exchangeable for 
peace of mind. Nor does it preclude the 
fear of poverty, the fear of failure, the 
fear of losing status or security—in which 


lie the roots of all our present-day ills. 
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terial and atomic war—before they have had a 
chance to build either marriage or a lifework. 

These boys come from good homes, homes in 
which the parental influence has been soundly on 
the side of loving and learning. Yet my friend 
had this to say: “It is as though our son and his 
friends—and other boys of the same age, I sup- 
pose—were being infected by a kind of Black 
Death of the spirit. The infection is in the very 
air. Do what we will, they breathe it in, and they 
are sick, all of them, with the disease of feeling 
that nothing is worth while, that no effort or plan 
they make will lead to anything. .. .” 


The Murky Air of Fear 


R WE might make our point with a less intimate 
example, a statistical one. Tests designed to 
reveal the fears of children of different age groups 
have shown that one of the most common fears of 
nine-year-olds and ten-year-olds is that the father 
of the family will lose his job. Children who 
should be enjoying a sound confidence in the world 
in which, before many years, they themselves are 
to find their own adult place, are instead living in 
fear. They are anticipating family disaster and 
anticipating it from some huge, impersonal eco- 
nomic source beyond family control. 

A comparable uneasiness marks the later ado- 
lescent group. Here, the tests show, there is a 
widespread fear on the part of the individuals 
that they will not be able to get a job when they 
are ready for it or that if they do get one, it will 
not last but will be knocked out by depression. 
My friend’s words might well apply again. It is 
as though the young people of our society were 
being infected by “a kind of Black Death of the 
spirit.” 

Sometimes, as parents, we are appalled not by 
the obvious fears that our children have about 
their own future, but by their readiness for hos- 
tility toward others. We are appalled by the ease 
with which, in spite of the example we try to set 
at home, they pick up racial and religious preju- 
dices, set their hearts on belonging to exclusive 
clubs, learn to define success in terms of power 
and prestige, and all the rest. If we are psycho- 
logically informed, we may know that what we 
are here witnessing is fear in disguise. But 
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whether or not we make this interpretation, we 
may well, if we are sensitive, feel the infecting 
presence of the Black Death. Deeply and sorrow- 
fully we may feel that the very air our children 


breathe for the sustenance of their spirits is pol- 
luted air. 


Grownups Give the Cue 


HILDREN, needless to say, do not invent the 
fears and hostilities they exhibit. They take 
them on by contagion from the adult world—which, 
after all, is the only world they know and the 
world to which they are being daily required to 
adjust. Or else they take them on from other chil- 
dren who have already taken them on from the 
adult world. Children, in short, are frightened and 
hostile because grownups are so. 
In a large class of adults that my husband and 
I were teaching a couple of years ago, one two- 
hour session was devoted intensively to the psy- 
chology of fear. At each session of the course the 
second hour was given over to questions, which 
could be either asked from the floor or written out 
and handed in. On this particular evening no ques- 
tions were asked from the floor, but more than 
three times as many were written out and handed 
in as at any other session of the entire course. As 
we tackled them, one after another, the reason 
why they had not been asked orally became more 
and more apparent. Virtually every question dealt 
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with some specific problem of personal fear, by 
which the individual or some member of his im- 
mediate family was haunted. 

These class members were adults. Most of them 
were parents. Some of them were teachers. Some 
were industrial workers. Some were employers. 
Some had professional training; others had not 
gone beyond high school. But as far as we could 
judge from the questions, fear was no respecter 
of persons. And all these adults—all of them— 
were in one way or another makers of environ- 
ments that would influence the young. 


So Rare the Faith, So Great the Need 


F WE ask why our age is an age of fear, we 

must return for a clue to the theme we developed 
in our last two articles. The power of a situation 
to leave an emotional scar upon an individual 
depends, we noted, upon three factors: his stake 
in it, the degree of his helplessness, and the degree 
of his confidence in other people. 

Applying this theme to our social fears, we be- 
gin to see both their causes and the obligations 
they lay upon us. Every one of us—man, woman, 
or child—has a life-and-death stake in his society. 
Within that society and through the opportunities 
it offers we satisfy our basic physical and psycho- 
logical needs—or we live and die unsatisfied. 

This stake is absolute, as absolute as the stake 
the newborn infant has in his home. Emotional 
well-being will depend, then, upon the other two 
variables. It will depend upon how helpless the in- 
dividual feels and upon how much he trusts his 
fellows-in-society. 

Stated thus, the problem is starkly clear. Our 
whole social, political, and economic situation has 
become so complex and impersonal that virtually 
every individual feels helpless within it. This be- 
ing so, the need for mutual trust is greater than 
ever—mutual trust between individuals, genera- 
tions, social and economic classes, races, nations. 
But such mutual trust is harder to achieve than 
ever before, for the very same complexity that 





makes the individual feel helpless blocks his ave- 
nues of confident communication with others, 
There are more ways than ever before in which 
their experiences can differ from his own. And 
their ambitions not only differ but compete. If 
they win, he loses. 

As we pointed out earlier in this series, the 
human being is equipped to defend himself either 
by fight and flight or by loving and learning. We 
noted also two other facts: First, fight and flight 
are emergency measures, ready for use at any 
time, while powers of loving and learning are de- 
veloped gradually. Second, the emotional means 
to self-defense upon which we repeatedly rely soon 
comes to seem to us the only possible means. In- 
fants who are born into a home marked by irri- 
tation, anxiety, whimfulness, excessive sternness, 
impatience, smothering and possessive affection, 
or constant quarreling, are driven so soon and so 
often to self-defense through fight and flight that 
they may. never in all their lives be able to believe 
that security and significance could be won 
through loving and learning. 

Most adults, today—if we may seem to malign 
them for a moment—are bewildered infants in a 
social and cultural home where emergency meas- 
ures for self-defense seem called for so constantly 
that they get more practice in fight and flight than 
in loving and learning. Progressively, therefore, 
they take antagonism, partisanship, prejudice, 
and competition for power and prestige as laws of 
life—the only means through which they can hope 
to hold their own, gain status, prove themselves. 
Such success as they thereby win merely isolates 
them yet further from their fellows—until they 
feel impelled to build around themselves psycho- 
logical fences tipped with steel. 

If we want to break the vicious circle of fear 
that breeds fear, hostility that breeds hostility, 
then we must in every daily situation be willing 
to take a chance on the life-fulfilling processes of 
loving and learning. And we must, in every way 
we can devise, make it seem to others—children 
and adults—safe and sensible to take that chance. 





AST FALL the National Parent-Teacher promised its readers summary estimates of comic books, with evalu- 
i ation of their merits for children and young people. The estimates, we noted, would be prepared by a 
special committee made up of highly qualified members from diversified fields. This project is still very much 
alive. However, certain developments in comic-book publishing, as well as the nature of the research in- 
volved, made it advisable for us to postpone this feature. In the meantime numerous parent-teacher groups 
—state, council, and local—have compiled excellent lists for their own localities. The California and Nebraska 
congresses, for instance, have such material on hand. Write to your state congress office for information 


about ratings and standards. 


A generous list was prepared last year by the Cincinnati Committee on Evaluation of Comic Books, a 
group that included leaders from the Cincinnati P.T.A. Council among its broad representation. In addi- 
tion the committee has available a specific statement of criteria on which its classifications were based. 
Other civic and religious groups have drawn up similar lists and codes for evaluating comic books—as, for 
example, the code adopted by the Minneapolis World Policy Conference and the Confraternity of Christian 


Doctrine. 
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Notes trom the Newsiront 





Opportunity Knocks in Vain.—Although college 
campuses have been swarming with ex-G.I.’s ever since 
the war, some five million other veterans eligible for edu- 
cation or training under the G.I. Bill have never applied 
for either. The program runs until 1956. How many will 
pass up this educational opportunity unparalleled in 
American history? 


Drivers in Their Teens.—The high accident rate of 
teen-age drivers is spurring the inclusion of driving in- 
struction as an essential part of the high school curricu- 
lum. Already more than one quarter of the country’s 
26,000 high schools teach the rules of safe driving. Les- 
sons behind the wheel are given in 4,600 high schools. 
Another 3,190 schools give classroom instruction only. 


Shopping in Comfort.—Buying the family’s food can 
be a wearisome task, especially if every housewife in the 
neighborhood sets out for the supermarket on the same 
day. A recent survey of food stores revealed that most 
people buy their food for the week on Friday and Satur- 
day. If some would switch to Tuesday and Wednesday— 
when the butcher and the grocer are least busy—they 
might find this weekly chore far more pleasant. 


The Aims of Adult Education.—Three challenging 
goals for today’s adult educators were pointed out by 
Superintendent Mark C. Schinnerer of Cleveland at the 
annual meeting of the N.E.A.’s Department of Adult 
Education last fall. ‘“We must,’’ he said, ‘‘put new vigor 
into tae nation’s family life; we must equip men to get, 
hold, and enjoy their jobs; and we must reach a new and 
higher level of political literacy.”’ 


Water and Wear.—A trucking company in Liverpool, 
England, has been experimenting to find out whether 
tires filled with water instead of air will give trucks that 
pull heavy trailers a better grip on the road. It is re- 
ported that the water-filled tires reduce wheel spin and 
skidding, improve braking and accelerating, and wear 
twice as well. 


Forty Years Young.—This month 360,000 girls from 
the ages of seven to eighteen are celebrating the fortieth 
birthday of the Camp Fire Girls, Inc. Although the actual 
anniversary falls on Friday, March 17, the entire week 
of March 12 will be a gala time. 


Before the Fall Kickoff.—Last year six American high 
school boys died from football injuries. To make the 
1950 football season the safest on record, Fred V. Hein, 
consultant for the A.M.A.’s Bureau of Health Education, 
wants parents, school authorities, and medical personnel 
to insist on these safeguards: medical examinations to 
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assure fitness to play, attendance of a physician at all 
games, proper conditioning of players to withstand fa- 
tigue, equipment carefully adjusted to the boy, and con- 
formity to the High School Code, which provides every 
possible protection for the young players. 


Are We Neglecting the Gifted Child?—The answer 
seems to be yes. A recent check of 1,500 cities and towns 
turned up 730 special classes for backward or crippled 
youngsters but only 15 for superior boys and girls. 
Among the states, Kansas is now the first to help its 
brightest children. There the legislature has just created 
a new unit in the State Department of Education to 
look after their interests. 


Euclid Displaced.—For 23 centuries the fame of 
Euclid has rested on his great and original contributions 
to geometry. But only a few months ago archeologists 
digging on the site of an ancient Sumerian city near 
Baghdad made a startling discovery. They unearthed a 
clay textbook dating back 1,700 years earlier than the 
brilliant Greek mathematician. On it was the solution 
to Euclid’s tantalizingly difficult triangle problem. What 
is more, the answer was carefully worked out by means 
of algebraic formulas that even Euclid did not know. 


Children in Jeopardy.—Although industry and agri- 
culture are slowly reviving in many stricken lands, mil- 
lions of children still need more food, warm clothing, 
shoes, and medical care than their own governments can 
supply. Therefore the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund continues to perform a vital 
service. Thus far 36 nations from all over the world have 
contributed to it. 


Pearls Without Pain.—Hereafter even the oyster’s 
right to live is going to be respected. Since the current 
practice of forcibly removing pearls kills 60 per cent of 
the oysters, Joseph Goldstone, president of the Imperial 
Pearl Syndicate, has announced that oysters will be 
dipped in an anesthetic for a few hours. While their 
muscles relax in sleep, the pearls will be easily and pain- 
lessly extracted. The anesthetic is expected to reduce 
oyster mortality to 10 per cent. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 4-50, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the April National 
Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it now to 
avoid delay in receiving the May issue. Send $1.25 to 
the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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ORE than four million television sets have 
been installed in American homes during 
these past four years. Yet many millions 

of parents are still undecided as to whether tele- 
vision is a boon or a bane to accepted patterns of 
family life. Educators, too, appear to be divided 
on their ideas of the influence television is exert- 
ing or will exert on education in this country. 

It is not uncommon to hear praises showered 
on this new medium by parents who give no sin- 
cere thought to what their children see, knowing 
only that television keeps the youngsters quiet. 
On the other hand, the most biting criticism is 
put forth by other parents who have never 
watched a television program but have “heard 
how awful the programs are.” 

Such extremes of thought are subjective, emo- 
tional, and therefore unreliable if one is attempt- 
ing to decide a problem. There is no doubt that 
the advent of television has posed a new problem 
for both parents and teachers. How, then, are we 
to make up our minds whether television in our 
homes and schools is a thing to be desired, or a 
thing to be escaped as long as possible? 

The answer lies in the objective approach of 
one mother who recently stated, “Television is 
here to stay. Like it or not, we cannot prevent it. 
So I believe we should do two things: first, dis- 
cover how it fits into the pattern of human de- 
velopment; second, watch the programs being 
televised and intelligently decide which ones we 
shall allow our children to watch.” Impressed 
with this attitude we took the mother’s advice, 
impersonally viewed hundreds of programs with- 
out bias before arriving at any conclusions. The 
results of this informal survey were interesting 
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How DO 


A scientist at Johns Hopkins Univer. 
sity mixes modern plastic for the bene- 
fit of young television audiences in 
Baltimore, Maryland. This is one of 
the educational rograms in the 
Johns Hopkins Science Review. 


© Johns Hopkins University 


and may even surprise some parents and teachers. 


Let us first, however, fill in the background, so as to 
see this newest of visual media in long perspective. Some 
of us may have forgotten that people in general remained 
uneducated throughout the ages until visual means of 
transmitting knowledge to large groups were discovered. 
The multiple methods devised over the centuries for the 
transferring of ideas from mind to mind, via the eye, 
have kept pace with the forward march of mankind. 


Even in the historically recent feudal days, only a few 
learned men could read; still fewer owned books. Long 
labor and great patience produced costly manuscripts, 
the only means of transmitting knowledge. In the ninth 
century Charlemagne insisted that a school be opened 
in his palace so that those around him could acquire the 
wisdom of the past and interpret it to meet the demands 
of his century. On this kingly order, a famous pedagogue, 
Alcuin, speeded up the production of books, enlisted a 
group of scholars, and dispensed learning to king and 
commoner alike. 


Educational progress was slow, however, until the 
fifteenth century when Gutenberg developed a system of 
printing with movable type and thereby enabled thou- 
sands to read. Scholars and scientists could record their 
findings and their ideas in books that men in far places 
could study. Soon illustrations were added to texts, giv- 
ing visual impressions that contributed to a widened 
understanding of the world and its wonders. 





HAT is television doing to our children? 

We hear this question on every side to- 
day. As parents and teachers we cannot re- 
main oblivious to either the good or the bad 
effects of so popular an element in daily life. 
As members of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion we are bound to examine the matter 


fairly from all sides before passing judgment. 
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YOU SEE 
TELEVISION? 








LYNN POOLE 


In 1839 came the discovery of photography. Consider- 
ably later the motion picture further expanded the ho- 
rizons of millions heretofore chained to one geographical 
location. Think what one will of some motion pictures 
produced in this century, it is a fact that the film has 
opened a new era in visual education. 


Present-day Progress 


N°” television too is being used as an educa- 
tional instrument. Almost a year ago in Balti- 
more WBAL-TV inaugurated during April 1949 a 
series of six courses in Baltimore’s school system. 
Programs covering the sciences and music appre- 
ciation were telecast from the studios, and they 
were watched by students in school auditoriums. 
At the conclusion of each program classroom 
teachers discussed the subject more fully. 

Also in 1949 three television stations in Phil- 
adelphia cooperated with the public schools in 
producing a similar educational telecast series in 
an effort to determine the feasibility and value of 
television as an adjunct to classroom study. Other 
cities have followed suit. Reports indicate that 
the potentialities are tremendous, the experiments 
highly successful. Educators and parents alike 
should find it exciting to look toward the day when 
our children will be able to acquire knowledge 
directly from outstanding authorities and have 
this knowledge clarified and correlated by teachers 
in the classroom. 


What Is Television Actually Doing? 


— to the programs now broadcast by net- 
works and local television stations, one is im- 
pressed with two facts: first, that most of the 
programs for young people are far superior to 
those offered in the past by radio and, second, that 
many of the programs have educational value, 
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either direct or indirect. Viewing these children’s 
programs, one is impressed by their high quality 
and by the fact that most of them make a definite 
contribution not only to a child’s imaginative 
store but to his all-round development. Many use 
puppets and marionettes to spin stories of fantasy 
through which a subtle moral theme is woven, 
at the same time preserving the entertainment 
approach. 

On NBC’s popular Kukla, Fran, and Ollie pro- 
gram two delightful puppets act out adventures 
within the knowledge and experience of children. 
Howdy Doody is another NBC presentation in 
which a puppet dressed as a cowboy tells stories 
and acts out many exciting sequences that enchant 
children and adults alike. The ABC network also 
televises many children’s programs, among which 
is Super Circus, an hour of real circus acts pre- 
sented to the tingling accompaniment of an 
oompah band. Among the CBS network offerings 
are The Chuck Wagon, on which Bob Dixon, the 
kindly sheriff, tells the children to do their home- 
work, help their mothers, and get their practicing 
done before they watch television. Mr. I. Magina- 
tion is a fantasy that takes children back into his- 
tory, which they learn indirectly by imagining 
themselves as famous historical characters—like 
Christopher Columbus, Abraham Lincoln, Marco 
Polo, and so on. 

In addition to the programs aimed specifically 
at children there are many to be enjoyed by both 
children and adults—programs with a direct edu- 
cational content. Among these are The Nature of 
Things, on the NBC chain from Philadelphia, 
which explores the scientific facts behind many 
of the phenomena of daily life. Another is the 
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Johns Hopkins Science Review presenting the 
latest discoveries of science. This is on CBS, origi- 
nating in Baltimore. Local chapters of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Los Angeles and Minne- 
apolis offer television programs built around the 
science of chemistry, and a Boston station airs an 
interesting program called Living Wonders, show- 
ing the lives and habits of animals. Numerous 
stations from coast to coast have weekly programs 
in the fields of the fine arts, literature, economics, 
and international affairs. 

Music of course is not forgotten. On September 
4, 1949, Howard Barlow, who pioneered with full 
symphonic programs on radio, began a weekly 
series of symphony programs that were broadcast 
and telecast simultaneously. In the new language 
of television this is known as “simulcast.” By in- 
direction, Mr. Barlow’s program can be classified 
as educational, since it adds its share to our cul- 
tural development. 

In addition to this type of broadcast presenta- 
tion, the various networks have been telecasting 
outstanding dramatic productions that feature 
well-known actors. Tailored to fit the TV medium, 
great plays are brought into the home, and count- 
less children who have never seen a good legiti- 
mate-theater production can acquire new interests 
and new knowledge. 

By indirection too a program such as Douglas 
Edwards’ newscast falls into the educational cate- 
gory. Maps, photographs, and motion pictures are 
shown to clarify the geography, economics, and 
international importance of the news; famous 
persons in the news are interviewed. Also it is 
now possible to see and hear discussions on world 
affairs by international leaders. Many of these 
appear on programs planned by Quincy Howe and 
George Denny. 

Science, literature, world affairs, art, music, 
literature, drama—all are to be found on tele- 
vision; all are brought into the home through tel- 
evision. We do not mean to imply that these things 
are not available through radio because they cer- 
tainly are. But television, reaching us by sound 
and sight, gives them an added impact. 





With this wealth and variety of program ma- 
terial television obviously holds tremendous pos- 
sibilities. For our children it is, among other 
things, a medium of instruction we have not had 
before. But how does it fit into their daily lives? 
What is it going to do to their family life, their 
reading and study habits? If the youngsters are 
to receive the benefits of certain worth-while tele- 
vision programs while continuing to carry on 
other necessary activities, parents must deal with 
these questions in their own way. We may, how- 
ever, suggest a basic approach. 


The Parent’s Problem 


AS THE guiding influence on the lives of his chil- 
dren the parent always has had to decide what 
they shall and shall not do, so that a certain 
amount of this and a certain amount of that may 
be of the greatest possible benefit. On what 
grounds do you decide what kind of radio pro- 
grams, and how many, your children may listen 
to? What movies are they allowed to see? What 
books are they allowed to read? When shall they 


play, and when shall they work? You decide these _ 


things one by one, taking account of many con- 
ditions and considerations, chiefly the needs, tem- 
perament, and maturity of each child. 

Television belongs in the same category. In 
carefully selected moderation it may add immeas- 
urably to a child’s development; in excess it may 
be highly detrimental. But how does this differ 
from any of the other influences in the lives of 
modern young people? 

Finally, the parent will want to ask himself 
whether television itself can actually strengthen 
the family group. Reports indicate that it does. 
If a family watches a science program, a family 
discussion and further reading on the subject are 
almost bound to follow. The same thing may hap- 
pen with many other types of family-viewed tele- 
vision programs. It may be, in fact, that television 
will become a truly unifying force, cementing 
families together once more. Meanwhile, parents, 
the decision is yours. 





ONE OF THE 112 BEST 


Out of the more than six thousand magazines published each month in this country, Laura K. 
Martin, last year’s chairman of the magazine evaluation committee of the American Association 
of School Librarians, has selected the National Parent-Teacher as one of the 112 having highest 
merit. Her new book, Magazines for School Libraries (H. W. Wilson Company, New York) has this 


to say about us: 


An authoritative source of information, not only on the activities of the organization it represents but about 


parents’ problems. . 


. . Since it must be ordered direct from the publishers, it is frequently overlooked by 


teachers, who could make excellent use of the reading lists and study programs in classes on child care. Out- 


standing writers contribute general articles. . 


. . A fine social attitude is apparent, one which consciously 


inculeates a sense of responsibility for child welfare and civic betterment. 
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@ We are interested in knowing what is being done 
in schools throughout our country in the matter of 
caring for children during the lunch hour. As you 
know, many youngsters bring their lunches from 
home, while others eat in the school cafeteria. They 
must be supervised until the afternoon session begins. 
Teachers are objecting to this duty. They feel they 
are entitled to have the noon hour free from any 
assignment. The question is, if the teachers do not 
look after the children, who will? In fair weather 
they go to the playground after lunch, but in in- 
clement weather there is a great problem. 
—Mrs. J. A. (principal) 


OR AN answer to this question I consulted Hilda 

Maehling, secretary of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, National Education Associa- 
tion. She says: 


The question Mrs. A. raises in regard to teachers’ 
duties during lunch hour is one that we encounter through- 
out the entire country. A similar problem is taking care 
of children who ride school buses early in the morning 
and again late in the afternoon. Many communities are 
hiring matrons to do this noon-hour luncheon and bus 
duty. That is, they employ middle-aged women with 
good backgrounds to serve an hour before school, 
during the noon hour, and an hour or two after school. 


In some cases the cost for this service is added to the 
lunchroom upkeep. If this is impossible the only other 
alternative, as I see it, is to assign certain teachers lunch 
or bus duty and then release them from part of their 
regular classroom teaching schedule. In other words, if 
they are willing to assume this extra load they should be 
free from some of their classroom and extracurricular 
activities. 

I think many teachers are justified in complaining 
about these duties. Not too long ago I met a teacher who 
was required to meet the first bus load of children at 
seven in the morning, maintain a full teaching program 
through the day, do lunchroom duty during noon hour, 





HIS department gives parents and teach- 

ers up-to-the-minute information on cur- 

rent educational trends, presented in the form 
of answers to questions from our readers. 
The director, William D. Boutwell, educator 
of broad experience, tells us what is going 
on in the schools of today and what may 
he expected in the schools of tom 
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and wait until the last bus load of children left at five-ten. 
In other words, this teacher was on duty from seven 
until five-ten, with the children under her supervision 
every minute of that time. I realize that this is an ex- 
treme case, but I believe it could be duplicated in hun- 
dreds of communities. The whole question is one of 
getting sufficient financial support so that the adminis- 
tration can relieve the teaching load. 


® The quality of work being done this year by chil- 
dren in our school is considerably lower than last 
year. Other teachers and I trace this to the fact that 
many parents have recently purchased television sets. 
The parents are worried too. We all think the exces- 
sive use of television is a home problem, but we don’t 
know what to do about it.—M. R. A. 


® Horror shows are bad enough on the radio. On tele- 
vision the effect on children is worse. What is being 


done? What can be done ?—Mnrs. F. D. M. 


HERE ARE now more than four million tele- 

vision receivers in use, and as the number 
grows the impact on the children increases. I have 
heard this same complaint about poorer school- 
work from many teachers and principals in the 
New York area. 

In Clifton, New Jersey, Principal Charles N. 
Sheehan made a careful check over a considerable 
period. Then he wrote a letter to all parents point- 
ing out that a leading reason for poor work was 
“the later hours kept by children, due to television 
programs.” He suggested an eight o’clock home 
curfew for television. And parents welcomed his 
advice. 

On the question of horror shows you have prob- 
ably seen evidence of the protests registered by 
parent-teacher groups. The special action commit- 
tee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, formed more than a year ago to combat 
unwholesome comics, motion pictures, and radio 
programs, has been expanded to include television. 
State, council, and local counterparts of this com- 
mittee are working to put the national plan of ac- 
tion into effect. Mrs. F. D. M. can find out from 
any chairman of this special committee in her 
state what is being done and what she and her 
fellow P.T.A. members can do. 

Touching on both these issues, Jack Gould, 
radio and television editor of The New York 
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Times, Sunday edition, writes: “The decision on 
how long a child should look also must fall to the 
parents, who are the only ones to know whether 
TV is disrupting a homework schedule or exces- 
sively exciting a youngster just before bedtime.” 
(I wonder if he has any children.) Then he adds: 


Television certainly sells itself short when it offers at an 
early evening hour, either here or in the Midwest, the 
doings of a vampire, as CBS Suspense did; or a gruesome 
use of a knife, as the NBC Lights Out does; or a closeup 
of hands itching to strangle somebody, as the DuMont 
Hands of Murder, ete. Such distasteful episodes, if pre- 
sented at all, should come later in the evening when 
adults predominate in the audience. 

Better than this wrist patting is the report of 
a committee of educators headed by Professor 
Lloyd N. Morrisett of the University of California 
at Los Angeles and sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. The re- 
port is entitled The Role of the Motion Picture, 
Radio, and Television in Education (National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, Nation- 
al Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C.). 

The committee here weighs the good and the 
bad in these three media. Then it asks that each 
industry “invite representative educational lead- 
ers, religious arbiters, parents, and interested lay- 
men to join with it in formulating a code of prin- 
ciples, policies, and regulations for the governance 
of its entire entertainment program.” Good luck 
to them! But it isn’t enough. Radio and its sister, 
television, already have a code that neither pays 
much attention to. Why should they? There is no 
enforcement machinery; there are no penalties. 

Let’s face it. The trouble with radio and tele- 
vision, dear readers, is you. Until you insist on 
paying part of the program bill (as do the Cana- 
dians) you will get what advertisers want, not 
what you want. 

While we should welcome this committee report 
let us also recognize that it is too puny a David 
to challenge three Goliaths. What we need is a 
nation-wide study of the relation of all mass 
media—magazines and newspapers as well as 
comic books, radio, television, and motion pictures 
—to education, the home, and child growth. Let’s 
get to the root of our problems. Then let’s pre- 
scribe with enough authority to make our pre- 
scriptions stick. 


(Note. For more about television—with emphasis on 
its uses in education—see the article on page 18.) 


® My oldest child is nearly eight and is very slow 
at learning to read. I have discussed this problem 
with her teacher. She reassures me and says that not 
all children are ready to read at the same age. But I 
keep wondering whether there is something more [ 
can do at home to help. Or should I try to arrange 
for remedial training?—Mkrs. H. C. B. 
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See Is not the kind of question one can answer 
at long range. Have you talked to the principa] 
as well as the teacher? Get as much competent ad- 
vice as you can locally. 

On the subject of reading there is now much lit- 
erature, some of which I have mentioned preyvi- 
ously. One excellent new pamphlet should be use- 
ful to you. In fact it contains good counsel for 
parents of children of varying ages and varying 
ability in reading. It is called Children Learn To 
Read and was prepared by a committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. No price 
appears on the cover. Write the Council at 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

Reading experts, principals, and classroom 
teachers contributed to this pamphlet. They all 
advise you not to regard reading as a problem by 
itself. “Reading, speech, and thinking are all parts 
of the same function—the most important educa- 
tional function of human beings—that of organ- 
izing experiences into useful meanings.” Emmett 
A. Betts, an outstanding authority, tells you how 
to determine when corrective reading instruction 
may be needed and when remedial reading train- 
ing should be sought from special teachers. 

Then there is a fine chapter on “Materials for 
Reading” by Viola Theman. She suggests maga- 
zines for young children, both in the classroom 
and in the home. She gives lists of books for dif- 
ferent groups—even a list of dictionaries, includ- 
ing picture dictionaries for the very young. 

The final chapter, by C. DeWitt Boney and 
Ethel G. Doyle, presents “The Parents’ Role in a 
Reading Program.” This takes the view that par- 
ents are something more than backstops for the 
school team. And it reminds every parent that he 
is the child’s best teacher. 

On your central question of reading readiness 
Mr. Boney recommends that the school say some- 
thing like this to the home: 


You parents will, of course, be interested to know what 
the non-reader does in the first and second grades, and 
if he catches up with his group in the intermediate grades. 
But first let us say that the child who reads early is given 
regular reading instruction and he grows at his own rate. 
Many of these children are reading on the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade level at the end of the third grade. The 
late-beginning reader participates in a great many read- 
ing activities that are most significant in learning to read 
without actually reading print. He uses the interview 
technique as if he were using a second reader. . . . He 
listens and tells stories to his classmates. . . . Usually 
when a child begins to succeed in the use of the tool, he 
will approach his relative level, which is limited by 
physiological and sociological factors, in a somewhat 
short time. Through a close check during one period of 
eighteen months we found that children learned from ten 
to twenty more words with less expenditure of teacher 
time when instruction was given after readiness occurred 
than they did before that period. 


— WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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THE MEASURE OF 





JOSEPH K. FOLSOM AND 
JEAN R. FOLSOM 


HAT DO we mean when we talk about 
W responsibility, and especially about teach- 

ing it to children? Usually we think of it 
in two ways. We think of it from an ethical stand- 
point, as a quality that helps build good moral 
character and also, more practically, as a very 
necessary ability to answer—to oneself and others 
—for one’s conduct and obligations. The very 
zeal with which we try to instill responsibility in 
our boys and girls shows that most of us place a 
heavy emphasis on its moral value. Yet might we 
not get better results if we emphasized the practi- 
cal side instead—that is, the need to account for 
oneself? 

This does not for an instant contradict the im- 
portant aim of developing character. Rather, we 
should remember that the kind of character we 
want comes about as a result of practical ex- 
periences. For responsibility is not the same thing 
as good behavior or obedience or cooperation. It 
is not any one particular thing that a child does or 
refrains from doing. When we say responsibility 
we are referring not to the process of behavior but 
to the end product. 

A child gradually finds out that if he accepts and 
fulfills certain responsibili- 
ties, life is much more pleas- 
ant and that if he ignores 
them, the natural conse- 
quences of such irresponsi- 
bility are likely to make life 
much more unpleasant. This 
special kind of learning be- 
gins long before the school 
age. Little Mary spills her 
milk and makes a discovery. 
She discovers that if she 
mops it up herself while 
Mother gets the dishes done, 
then Mother will have time 
to play with her. But if she 
runs off to play, Mother has 


= y, cbilit, 


Y THE time a youngster arrives at school 
age, the problem of finding how much 

he can take in the way of responsibility is a 
little easier, perhaps, than when he was a 
preschool child. But it is none too easy even 
now. Fortunately, two whose special experi- 
ence well equips them for the task give us 
some highly pertinent and practical ideas. 





all the work to do and no time left. Children can 
understand this logic much earlier than we think 
and, like Mary, will cheerfully accept responsibil- 
ity in exchange for something pleasant—in this 
case Mother’s time and attention. 

Progressive education and modern mental hy- 
giene have taught us to emphasize the sheer enjoy- 
ment of living and working as we guide our chil- 
dren. Doing arithmetic or washing dishes, for 
example, should as far as possible be made into 
fun. This is all to the good, but it has its limits. 
There must also be some working for results— 
fun or no fun—and here is where responsibility 
comes in. To accept responsibility for washing the 
dishes means getting them washed. There may be 
time to play with the foamy soapsuds during the 
process, but this may mean less time later on for 

playing outdoors with the gang. 








This is the seventh article in the elementary school 
series of the *“*‘Freedom To Grow’? study courses. 
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Willing and Able 





H™ MUCH and what kind of responsibility we 
can give a child depends on two things: his 
capacity and his motivation (that is, the amount 
of incentive he has). Capacity is largely a matter 
of age, IQ, and physical strength. Some books, 
such as The Child from Five to Ten by Arnold 
Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, give lists of what a child 
of average intelligence can do at each successive 
age. From observing or hearing about the per- 
formances of other children, we can judge roughly 
what might be expected of our own. Sometimes 
we may ask them to do tasks that are beyond their 
physical or mental capacity, but much more often 
the problem is how to make them do what they 
can do—the problem of motivation. 

It doesn’t do much good to tell a child that when 
he says “I can’t” he actually means “I won’t.” 
“Won’t” is really an emotional “can’t,” though 
usually temporary. It can be overcome by arous- 
ing a contrary emotion, a pleasant one. Commands, 
scoldings, and punishment may sometimes, in an 
emergency, be necessary, but they are not the best 
motivations. Even such phrases as “You must 
learn to take some responsibility”’ should be used 
sparingly. The very words themselves can make 
the child feel all tight inside and stop him from 
doing something constructive that he might be on 
the way to doing spontaneously. On the other 
hand, well-timed suggestions and encouragement 
can develop these spontaneous creative impulses 
into regular habits. 

Too often we err in giving tons of advice to chil- 
dren who are far beyond the age when they could 
be learning by doing things for themselves, by 
making mistakes if need be. The consequences of 
making a mistake (always assuming the situation 
does not contain real danger) 
teach much better than can thou- 
sands of well-meant words. 


Work Well Done 


N MANY homes 

school-age young- 
sters could well be 
given greater respon- 
sibility for sharing 
domestic tasks. One 
eleven-year-old girl 
who had never 
showed any signs of 
caring for her posses- 
sions suddenly blos- 
somed out after being 
given full charge of 
the living room. She 
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became exceedingly jealous of its appearance, and 
woe to her father when he tracked mud onto her 
freshly cleaned rugs! An eight-year-old who was 
given the same task, however, found the responsi- 
bility beyond her capacity. She needed to have 
specific jobs assigned her, such as “This table 
needs dusting’’; “The piano keys need washing.” 

Children of all ages will accept responsibilities 
more readily when they are definite and visible. 
Hence the more simply they can be defined in 
terms of space, time, or quantity, the better. To 
have a certain room in order by a certain time 
every day or to keep a woodpile stacked up to a 
certain level will give the young person a feeling 
of pride and achievement that may be difficult to 
gain through a miscellany of scattered and irregu- 
lar tasks. As his responsibilities become more 
numerous and more complex, a helpful sense of 
order and definiteness may be maintained through 
lists and charts. These the child himself can make 
and post on the family bulletin board. 

Though it may always be difficult to have the 
whole family on time for meals, it will be still 
more difficult if the meal hour itself is unpredict- 
able. A child will more easily develop responsi- 
bility for money if he is given a fixed allowance, 
still more easily if it is given regularly each week 
at a specified time. A certain amount of uniform- 
ity and routine in family life not only promotes 
responsibility ; it also makes the diversities inter- 
esting rather than bewildering. 


Parents Aren’t Perfect 


ARENTS MAKE two common mistakes in this 
delicate matter of guidance toward responsibil- 
an ity. One is failure to 
“Ci delegate a task, when 
May) A the child is ready for it, 

yt, because “It’s less trouble 
to do it myself” or “I 
can do it better.” Thus 
Mother may deny Mary 
a chance to develop 
while she caters to her 
own need for superi- 
ority. She may even en- 
joy a kind of martyr- 
dom, complaining over 
Mary’s dawdling or dis- 
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orderliness. The other mistake is to delegate a re- 
sponsibility to the child without fulfilling one’s 
own corresponding responsibilities. If young Bob 
is to have charge of the lawn and garden, Father 
must take the responsibility of giving clear and 
sufficient instructions, of having the lawn mower 
repaired when asked, and so on. 

If Mother never has been able to keep her own 
bureau drawers straightened out and Mary too 


schools and in most homes rests wholly with the 
adults. 

In a sixth grade, similarly organized, the 
teacher arrived late one day to find a quiet, orderly 
room, with the president of the class leading the 
opening exercises, as was customary. Here not 
only had the elected president accepted responsi- 
bility for leadership but, equally important, all 
members of the class were demonstrating their 








‘ is hopelessly untidy, together they can aim at a_ acceptance of their obligations to make the project 

) joint improvement. A child is quick to appreciate a success. Thus they earned their right to con- 

8 and respond to such open acknowledgment of siderable independence, in a degree not always 

2 parental imperfection. But let not Mother say, granted to sixth-graders. 

y “Well, I just have so much work to do, I can’t keep 

o | my room properly. But I want you, Mary, to see A Double Yardstick 

. | that you take more responsibility for yours.” It 

. | won t work. AS WE have shown, responsibility can be con- 

f | And let us not pass judgment on a child’s re- sidered in a practical light—as a way to ob- 

a sponsibility for his conduct until we learn how he_ tain results. (In this connection, however, we 

e behaves elsewhere than at home. Many parents would caution against the kind of overconscien- 
whose children have been away at summer camp. tiousness that discourages spontaneity, deadens 

e are flabbergasted at the great strides the young-___ the joy of living.) Responsibility also has another 

1] sters have made in neatness, order, and manual aspect, which has to do with developing a quality 

b skills. Why could they never learn these habits at of character. These two aspects go hand in hand, 

:. home? And why do they so often shed these new and the measure of responsibility may also be seen 

e, and shining virtues soon after returning? as a measure of the independence and maturity of 

k The reason is not hard to find. The teacher at the child. 

- school or the counselor at camp is able to give cer- The happy, secure youngster who recognizes 

4g tain kinds of responsibility earlier or better than that others as well as himself have a rightful place 

re can be done by the parents at home. The moreim-_ in this world will become more and more aware 
personal situation as well as the child’s need to of their needs, and as he grows up will increas- 
maintain “face” with his peers provides incentives ingly accept his liability for them. This attitude 
that the parents cannot provide. We know one of responsibility becomes a habit of mind and 
fifth-grade teacher who has organized her class in therefore a habit of behavior. It does not destroy 

is the form of a miniature government. After she the joy of spontaneous living but sets the indi- 

1. gets it set up at the beginning of the year, it runs vidual free to develop his own powers and to enter 

to itself with only moderate supervision. The chil- fully into fellowship with other human beings. 

on dren take much of the responsibility for control- See questions, program suggestions, and reading references on 

it, ling their own and others’ behavior that in many page 34. 

le 
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ry THE WAY IS WEST THIS SPRING 

oP Long Beach beckons, and the eyes of nearly six million members of the National Congress of Parents 

* and Teachers turn westward. For that city of Southern California will be host to our 1950 national con- 

rl- vention from May 22 to May 24. Helping to make this midcentury convention memorable will be a 

n- brilliant roster of guest speakers. John Harvey Furbay, explorer, scientist, and educator; Clark G. 

T Kuebler, president of Ripon College; Alexander Lankler, law school student, Cornell University; and 

- | Peter H. Odegard, professor of political science, University of California, will address the delegates at 


the general sessions. 


Three section meetings will be held on matters of immediate and vital concern to every parent-teacher 
member. Speaking at these section meetings will be Paul Popenoe, Evelyn Millis Duvall, Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, and Harold C. Hand, each a noted educator or specialist in family relations. 


There will be good listening, too, at the four conference dinners where guests will hear from such dis- 


is- 


tinguished men and women as James Millar, director of the Good Citizenship Foundation; Salom Rizk, 

| author of Syrian Yankee; Judith Waller, director of public service and education for the central 
division of the National Broadcasting Company; and Bonaro and Harry A. Overstreet, noted authors, 
lecturers, and spokesmen for adult education. 


A convention highlight not to be missed will be the National Parent-Teacher magazine’ luncheon 
on Wednesday. 


§ 
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“What Did 
You Get on 


Your Report 
Card?” 


HIS is a question many children dread. They 
worry, and they worry, and they worry! “‘At 
the end of every six weeks,” one child said, 
“vou feel you would like to be up north in a lonely 
part of the world.” Remembering punishments for 
previous failures, some sensitive children feel posi- 
tively sick when they see low marks on their report 
cards. They entertain thoughts of running away, 
signing their parents’ names—even, in some cases, 
committing suicide. Some children pray for good 
marks. 
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RUTH STRANG 


Their feelings and their future achievement 
depend on their parents’ handling of the report 
card situation. Some parents scold and blame the 
children when they bring home poor marks. “TI get 
yelled at for being stupid,” one girl said. Perhaps 
it is part of our tradition to give praise grudgingly, 
The spirit of the old adage, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” persists in spite of scientific evi- 
dence of its falsity. 

Some children feel that their parents are never 
satisfied. Even when the marks are pretty good, 
they will say “‘There’s plenty of room for improve- 
ment.” “When you bring home a good report card 
no one says anything about it,” runs a common 
complaint, “but when you have one or two bad 
marks everyone seems to notice them.” 

Older brothers and sisters who have done well 
in school are often held up as examples. Compari- 
son with them makes life difficult for less able 
younger members of the family. “Another thing 
I don’t like about bringing home a report card,” 
one youngster said, “is that my big brother is 
always telling me how much better his reports 
were. That makes me feel pretty dumb.” Too often 
parents do not recognize differences in their chil- 
dren’s ability. One boy was afraid to take home a 
bad report card because he had been punished 
severely for one. “Personally,” he said thought- 
fully, “I don’t believe in punishing boys who bring 
home bad report cards. If a boy is doing his best, 
he should not be punished.” 


Mother and Father Can Help or Harm 


pager AND fathers play somewhat differ- 
ent roles in the guidance of a child, but 
they usually combine in putting pressure on him to 
bring home a better report next time. Here is the 
drama—or tragedy, in some instances—as seen 
through the youngsters’ eyes: 


When I fail, as I sometimes do, I start to worry. I take 
home the report card and show it to my mother. She 
reads the marks very carefully and then looks at me. 
Then the questioning starts. She asks me what happened 
in the subjects that I didn’t do so wellin. Then she wants 
me to improve on those subjects, yet keep up the good 
work in the others. I tell her I’ll try to do better. When 
my father comes home, we go through the same thing. 
I don’t know how they feel when I fail in a subject, but I 
feel awful. 


Fathers are often more severe than mothers. 


When I showed my report card to my father he was a 
little mad—a bad sign for me. ‘You stay in this house 
and do your homework for exactly one month,”’ he said. 
“I’m sending you to school to learn something, not to bea 
dumb guy.” 


Both parents may administer separate penalties. 
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If I have a bad report card [one boy writes] my mother 
will look at me and say, “‘You’re not doing so well, so I’ll 
keep your allowance till you bring your marks up.”” Then 
my father will look at me and say, ‘“Your marks are not so 
good. You can’t call up any more girls or see them after 
supper. Then you will have more time at night to do your 
homework.”’ That takes away all my fun, so I do my 
homework and bring my marks up. But I always hate to 
take my report card home because my parents are never 
satisfied with it. 


Sometimes one parent is more lenient than the 
other. 
When I presented my report 


card to Mother, she looked at it 
carefully and said my language 


probably be my last year in school. My mother 
doesn’t care about the marks either because she 
knows I’m going to quit.” 


The Effect of Withdrawing Privileges 


ARENTS often meet the problem of poor marks 
by withdrawing some of a child’s privileges, es- 
pecially by limiting social activities after school 
and in the evenings. Some parents merely suggest 
fewer social activities: 

“Why don’t you stay home 





mark could stand improve- 
ment, but she was pleased with 
my English and social studies 
marks. With my father, it was 
a different story. He said that 
my language and math marks 
must both be better or I would 
lose some of my privileges. Now 
in the second quarter I am 
working harder on the different 
subjects to bring all my marks 
to a higher level. 


Another instance of a le- 
nient mother and a strict 
father: 


When I showed my report 
card to my mother she said it 
was good on the whole. My 
father, however, did not have 
the same opinion of the report. 
He told me it wasn’t too good 
and I could do better if I 
wanted to. Father is very hard 
to please. Nothing satisfies 
him unless it is exact and per- 
fect. I finally enlightened him 
to the fact that it was excep- 





HAT did your youngster 

get? A lift—or a heart- 
ache? And if it was the latter, 
could it have been avoided? 
Here is the old problem seen 
from afresh, new angle, reveal- 
ing how the children them- 
selves regard it and, inciden- 
tally, throwing much light on 
their fears and frustrations. 
No parent or teacher should 
be unaware of these facts. For 
whatever system of records 
and reports is employed, the 
effect on the child’s morale 
must be always kept in mind. 


nights and do more study- 
ing?” Others issue an edict, 
harsh and threatening: “If 
you don’t bring all your 
marks above eighty you'll 
stay in the house every 
night for three months 
straight.” 

The effect of withdraw- 
ing privileges depends upon 
the individual child and his 
relationship with his par- 
ents. If the child has the 
ability to do better school- 
work and still engage in so- 
cial activities, he will study 
more efficiently and budget 
his time more carefully so as 
to continue these activities. 
The efficient study and read- 
ing habits he thus acquires 
will serve him well through 








tionally good for a person of my 
scholastic ability. 

We wonder whether Fa- 
ther was really “enlight- 
ened”! In another case it was the mother who was 
more severe. 

My father doesn’t usually say much about my report 
card, but my mother always blows her top. She expects 
me to be a genius, one thing I’ll never be. Mothers don’t 
understand how hard it is to get good marks, especially 
if you’re a person who takes a long time in learning 
anything. 

Another high school youngster described the 
situation in her home as follows: 

_ When my report card is bad, I sort of sneak it home, let 
it lie around for a couple of days until I get up courage 
to show it to my parents. I know my mother won’t 
be too bad, but my father will make me come home every 
day after school and study until my marks are improved. 

Many parents have too high a level of aspiration 
for their children. They expect the impossible. 
On the other hand, parents in other cultural groups 
tend to spend no effort at all helping their children 
to make good in school. “My marks don’t bother 
me,” one ninth-grade boy said, “because this will 
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high school and college. 

However, if the child 
needs to spend more time 
on his studies the parents can help him plan to cut 
down his social life a bit. On the other hand, all 
work and no play may actually “make Jack a dull 
boy.” It sometimes happens that one can help a 
child improve his work in school by encouraging 
him to have more fun outside and enabling him to 
experience success in some corner of his life. Chil- 
dren need the tonic effect of success. It often peps 
them up and generates energy, too, that they can 
apply to their schoolwork. Just sitting with book 
in hand seldom raises a child’s marks, if he spends 
the time thinking sadly about the fun the “other 
kids” are having. 


What of Personal Appeals? 


| ig-eape OF punishing the child by taking away 
his privileges, some parents assume the “you- 
shouldn’t-do-this-to-me” attitude. This pose may 
give him an undue sense of guilt, a feeling that he 
has disappointed his parents. One child said this: 
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My parents like to see me get good marks. Many times 
they say, “The best gift you can give us is good marks.” 
So I feel I have let them down. I have betrayed their 
confidence in me. I want to make my parents proud of 
me, and not be a headache to them. My parents try to 
help me so they will not be disappointed a second time. 


If the child promises to do better but has no 
sound support for his resolution, another failure 
will only increase his sense of guilt. One boy de- 
scribed this feeling as follows: 


My father makes me promise that I will do better 
work in school. But when I get in school the next day, 
everything seems different and I go back on my promise. 
That makes him sad to think I deliberately lied to him. 


Anxiety to please one’s parents may have either 
a bad or a good effect. It is bad when children 
brood over their shortcomings and feel a depres- 
sing sense of failure and unworthiness. It is good 
when it is accompanied by a sense of control over 
the situation—when the child knows exactly what 
he must do and feels confident that he can improve 
his marks and so please his parents. This kind of 
mild anxiety is an important social control. 

Some parents offer material rewards for good 
marks. “When I get 80’s,” one youngster told us, 
“T get fifty cents, and when I get 90’s I get a dollar. 
I work to get these marks so that I may have a 
little extra money.” Rewards of this kind may 
have two undesirable effects: (1) They may focus 
the child’s attention on the reward rather than on 
the subject he is studying, and (2) they may tempt 
him to cheat. In fact, cheating often results from 
too intense a pressure for high marks, whether 
exerted by the home or by the school. 


The Constructive Attitude 


HEN PARENTS are interested in the best all- 
round development of each of their children, 
‘they usually do not use the methods described thus 
far in this article. As one child put it, ““My parents 
think I should work hard, but not to the point 
where I don’t have any fun.” Parents like this are 
concerned with the physical and social development 
of their children. They realize that adolescents, 
especially, need to learn social skills and popular 
outdoor sports, that they need the experience of 
wholesome recreation and fun. Furthermore, these 
parents know that if boys and girls do not learn 
during adolescence to establish a satisfactory re- 
lationship with one another, they may never 
feel at home with the opposite sex. 

The parents just described “accentuate the pos- 
itive.” They look first for the good points in the 
child’s report card. If the marks are high on the 
whole they may say, “It’s worth while, isn’t it, to 
study a while at home in the evening instead of 
playing or listening to the radio?” Children re- 
spond to specific, genuine praise; it makes them 
feel like studying still harder. In the words of one 
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youngster, “My parents never discourage me. They 
always give me some encouragement, and this js 
why I try to improve my report card marks.” Then, 
too, an attitude of realistic, positive expectancy on 
the part of parents gives children a sense of direc. 
tion. “My parents know what is expected of me 
and so do I,” one youngster said. “So I never make 
excuses for my bad marks. My parents ask me why 
I got them and tell me why they want them higher.” 

And children appreciate understanding parents, 
Two youngsters expressed their appreciation thus: 

My parents are very understanding and try to help me 
with my difficulties. 


Even if all my marks were not good, I probably 
wouldn’t be too worried because Mother and Dad feel 
that if I’ve worked hard and done the best I can, that is 
enough. Fortunately I don’t have the kind of parents who 
think your best isn’t good enough. 


Any child is fortunate to have parents who 
accept him as he is, who love him for himself, not 
just for his accomplishments, and expect of him 
only the best that he can do. For such a child 
report cards are never a source of fear and anxiety. 
They are merely indications of the progress he is 
making toward his personal goals. 


Parent-Teacher Cooperation 


ie PARENTS do not have the technical background 
to get at the roots of the child’s difficulty, they 
may turn to the school. ‘Mother told me,” one 
girl said, “to listen to what the teacher is saying 
(I often find my mind wandering) and to ask the 
teacher to help me after school.” “I feel I’m 
lucky,” another youngster said, “because my moth- 
er is interested in my schoolwork, and if I don’t 
get good marks she sees the teacher and asks why.” 

The teacher’s most important task is guiding the 
children’s learning. When one child was asked 
what he liked about his teacher, he replied, “She 
learns us good.”’ Teachers should be expert in diag- 
nosing and dealing with learning difficulties. Con- 
ferences with parents who have been observing 
their children study at home can give many helpful 
clues as to the nature of some of these difficulties. 

Parent conferences can be far more satisfactory 
than report cards for the joint guidance of chil- 
dren’s learning, though many different kinds of re- 
ports are still being sent to the home. Since this is 
so, it is the teacher’s responsibility to send the kind 
of reports that encourage parents to guide their 
children’s learning effectively. 

Parents, too, need to know how a child may feel 
about his report card and how he reacts to their 
feelings. Perhaps the direct quotations in this 
article will give us all a keener appreciation of the 
difference it makes to a child when his parents try 
to help and understand instead of scolding and 
punishing at report card time. 
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THOMAS D. RISHWORTH 


National Chairman, Committee on Radio 
and Television, and Director of Radio 
House, University of Texas 





sorship! Fourteen state-wide broadcasts now in 

preparation by other state congresses! Ten state- 
wide listening committees now in action to review avail- 
able broadcasts for the home and the school! These are 
some of the results of a recent questionnaire mailed to all 
state radio and television chairmen. Replies were re- 
ceived from twenty-four of our state congresses. Each 
one of them indicated the expanding influence of the 
P.T.A. in promoting better programs and in the intelli- 
gent use of radio and television for interpreting the Ob- 
jects of our national organization. 


In reference to network broadcasts, many chairmen 
report obvious difficulties. In some states regional net- 
works are not available; in others these networks are used 
only for commercial programs. Where the facilities of astate 
or regional network can be secured, however, the spon- 
sorship of a state-wide broadcast at an hour convenient 
for home listening should be an important contribution to 
our work. Projects of this type should be planned under 
the supervision of committees representing all phases of 
parent-teacher interest. 


Most of the state congresses reporting program activi- 
ties on a state-wide scale prefer the round-table or panel 
discussion format for their broadcasts. Many use the 
interview as a device. Several of them are making use of 
transcribed programs available from other organizations 
with which we cooperate, or adapting for regional needs 
some of the many scripts that can be obtained from the 
Federal Radio Education Committee. 


Where We Begin 


ETTER listening and better viewing for radio and 
B television are major responsibilities of the parent- 
teacher organization, and efforts toward these goals can 
be exerted on both a local and a state-wide basis. But 
“better listening and better viewing’? may have unfor- 
tunate connotations for some station managers. Our 
approach in such activities should be constructive, so as 
to avoid any suggestion of a “reform’’ movement. 


No program on either radio or television can be im- 
proved unless the greater majority of the audience desires 
animprovement. The problem begins within the P.T.A. 
membership. We must educate ourselves first to reject 
the cheap, sensational, or shoddy before we can hope to 
begin educating radio and television executives. 


A state-wide listening committee for recommending 
programs best suited to home and school should consist 
of educators and parents, businessmen and laborers, 
clergymen and civic leaders, and most certainly forward- 
looking radio executives who recognize their responsibil- 
ity to the community. The recommended program list- 
ings should be compiled from the opinions of local com- 
mittees, and those station managers whose programs are 
included in the list should be so informed. 


Only nine state congresses have attempted a survey 
of listenership within their areas. This suggests a failure 


[se state-wide broadcast series under P.T.A. spon- 
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to realize that our responsibilities do not end with 
the mere production of a broadcast. We must prove that 
our broadcasts are attracting the listeners and viewers 
for whom they are intended. We must investigate the end 
result of our programs by using competent measures of 
their effectiveness. 


This can best be done by the local association. Wher- 
ever a broadcast is presented under P.T.A. auspices the 
homes in that area should be canvassed to discover how 
many members of the family were listening or looking, 
how regularly the program was heard, whether or not it 
was discussed further after the broadcast, and what was 
good or bad about the program. 


Notable Accomplishments 


ANY STATE radio chairmen have asked for the re- 
establishment of a script service through the Na- 
tional Congress office. This could perhaps be accomplish- 
ed if state and local chairmen were willing to pay a 
nominal fee to cover mimeographing and mailing costs. 
Your reactions as readers of this column would be ap- 
preciated. Would a national script service be of value to 
our local associations in planning their broadcasts? 


A study of the questionnaires shows that outstanding 
work is being done in several states. Hawaii reports a 
series of broadcasts in the Japanese language. The Illinois 
state chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Marshall, reports that 
685 receivers, public address systems, record players, and 
tape recorders were installed in the schools of that state 
in a single year through the efforts of local P.T.A.’s. The 
theme for all radio activities in the New Jersey Congress 
is ‘“Better Listening for a Better World.’’ Local radio 
chairmen in that state make some report on current 
program offerings at every meeting. 


The Minnesota Congress, with Madeline Long as state 
chairman, is presenting a series of health quizzes for the 
schools, recording the programs at the time of the original 
broadcast and making these records available to P.T.A.’s 
throughout the state. In California Mrs. L. E. Suther- 
land, state chairman, is promoting the use of a state broad- 
cast throughout all twenty-nine districts. 


Gaining the Goal 


EMEMBER that radio and television cannot exist with- 
Rout an audience. What we do on the air must attract 
as many listeners as possible, or else we broadcast in a 
vacuum. We should also remember that what the radio 
station does in its programing must deserve the support 
of its audience. We are that audience—in every home and 
schoolin America. It is the responsibility of all state radio 
and television chairmen to use every legitimate means for 
developing discrimination in our listening and looking 
habits and for making certain that what we hear and 
see is worthy of our attention. Let us build better 
citizenship in our children through better broadcasting. 
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Poetry Lane 





Song Against Youngness 


Palimpsest Would God I had been born beyond desire, | 
Compassionate and old and very wise, 
Winter lingers in the lane: Without the scourging of experience 
Under flower-embroidered boughs To break my heart and ring my weeping eyes. | 
] i in— Seite 
a sn one ya oe aati Learning is such a cruel and lengthy task: 
Teidine diciiens ateie end cold 2 From children’s suffering for the breadth and height 
Cling where laden brambles stood; Of columned figures, , ' 
Bracken starts from faded gold: To lovers biting fists on their damp pillows 
Winter lingers in the wood. And wondering how they’Il ever live the night. 


Nature’s manuscript it be, The spectators who sit so kind and quiet 

Crossed, recrossed, a frugal printer. Watching the street lights bloom on slender stems, 
Through May’s leaf she’ll make us see, Dreaming of all the flickering scraps of beauty 
Plain enough, the hand of winter. They have relinquished—how I envy them! 


—JuLIA W. WOLFE Oh, not to want! Oh, not to love so much 
That even all of living is never enough 


To still the need and satisfy the touch. 
The Measure 


Only the tranquil sweetness of the old 


To stand upon a piece of ground Consoles me for the lesson’s sting and burn 
Where once you’ve stood before That mine may some day be a strong, gnarled hand 
Can be like childhood regained, That comforts and asks nothing in return. 


The opening of a door. 

But there may be a shadow still— 
That whisper in the wind, 

To show you do not measure up 
To what you might have been. 


— VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Slipping Up on Spring | 
—Prcey CorrIN The ladies have done their springtime stints 
With brushes and needles and tacks, 

' And all the chairs are slip-covered with chintz 
Mother of the Pilot Speaks And the floors slip-covered with wax. 


Barn swallow’s young, born wise —JANE H. MERCHANT 
after brief summer 

from the nest edge on long barn rafter 

cruise the high skies, 


cleaving the cloud drift, the far Word Trainer 
wind-riven spaces, stars Beneath the lashings of his mind, 
gilded with sunset, dark when the burning Adverbs perform new tricks; 
dies in the West. Swift the returning Adjectives stand upon their hind 
sure to the nest. Syllables, walk with sticks. 
Not the cold moon call, the old I’ve known him make a juggler of 
pull of earth’s bosom A verb without a struggle, 
bids them to wander; Then toss it nouns that readers love 
stronger the nest, wiser the mother To see a juggler juggle. 
who being sky-born remembers And pronouns, prepositions— how 
skies without number They prance in his brigade! 
who with wings folded can rest Too bad he isn’t here right now 
quiet in nest. To make these words parade! 

—Eva BEARD —JOHN NIXON, JR. 
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A Winning Combination in West Virginia 


closer cooperation between home and school 

had long concerned the members of two com- 
panion groups in our state—the West Virginia 
Classroom Teachers Association and the West 
Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers. We 
were all of us well aware that the training of a 
child is a continuous process, one that cannot 
be successfully accomplished by either the home 
or the school singlehanded. 

We knew too that if the ideas advanced at home 
are not in agreement with those stressed at school, 
serious conflict can arise. Often a lack of under- 
standing or simply an unsympathetic attitude on 
either side can arouse disinterest or even active 
antagonism between teachers and parents. This 
in turn is reflected in the training of the child, 
his daily behavior, and indeed every phase of his 
development. 

Such situations should be avoided at all costs, 
but how? What specific steps could we take to 
prevent them? Leaders of the West Virginia Class- 
room Teachers Association conferred with the 
president of the West Virginia Congress. Frankly 
we discussed matters of parent-teacher concern 
and gave careful consideration to effective ways 
not only of studying our common problems but 
also of finding solutions that 
could be applied both in the class- 
room and in the home. 

We finally agreed upon an 
action program which has been so 
enthusiastically received that we 
believe it will have far-reaching 
effects throughout West Virginia. 
The program calls for a series 
of meetings of parents and teach- 


ik NEED for better understanding and for 





Home and school should not be two sepa- 
rate influences on the life of a child but a 
single, continuous influence, says Mrs. L. 
W. Hughes, immediate past president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in her address to the first con- 
ference group in the state-wide home- 
school relations program. 
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ers—conferences at which each person has a chance 
to listen to well-informed speakers and also to ex- 
press his candid opinions, ask questions, and offer 
suggestions for improving home-school relations. 


When Minds Meet 


_ FIRST of these carefully planned and highly 
successful gatherings was held in October 1949 
during the annual leadership conference of the 
West Virginia Classroom Teachers Association. 
Twenty-four parent leaders from all parts of the 
state were invited to be guests of the teachers’ 
group. County classroom teachers’ associations and 
P.T.A.’s paid the full expenses of other parent- 
teacher leaders who attended. All who were pre- 
sent at this first conference were given an added 
responsibility—that of arranging the same type of 
meeting for each of the six regions in the state and 
also for individual counties and school systems. 
At the opening session of this one-day conference 
two addresses were given—‘“Facing Our Challenge 
as Teachers” by Margaret Leckie, president of the 
West Virginia Education Association, and “Facing 
Our Challenge as Parents” by the president of the 
West Virginia Congress. Then came two dramatic 
episodes written by a group of teachers. One was 
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entitled “Parents Talk It Over,” and the other, 
“Teachers Talk It Over.” These episodes, easily 
staged and presented, highlighted the problems of 
parents and teachers, analyzed some typical exist- 
ing situations, and made suggestions for improving 
them. After the episodes there was a brief dis- 
cussion of the ideas expressed. 

At the next session the conference members were 
divided into six groups, each headed by a parent 
and a teacher acting as co-chairmen. All partici- 
pants were given a list of eighteen suggested ques- 
tions for discussion. Since there would not be suffi- 
cient time to consider all of them, each group was 
free to select the questions that seemed most chal- 
lenging and most important. The co-chairmen 
were forewarned against letting a few people mo- 
nopolize the discussion, and this phase of the con- 
ference was extremely worth while to all groups. 

Six questions, out of the eighteen, proved to be 
especially popular and provocative: 


1. How can parents get boys and girls to accept their 
responsibilities? 


2. How can parents and teachers meet on a common 
ground so that they do not resent criticism from each 
other? 


3. Do teachers and principals really make parents feel 
welcome at school? 


4. Do parents make teachers feel welcome to visit in 
their homes? 
5. What are parents’ opinions about homework? 


6. How can we work more effectively with each 
other to bring about better school legislation? 


Naturally even these six questions could not be 
answered in detail, but they were discussed freely 
by both groups. 

The program for that day was closed with a 
banquet at which Mrs. L. W. Hughes, immediate 
past president of the National Con- 
gress, was the honored guest and 
speaker of the evening. Mrs. Hughes 
stressed the over-all program for all 
units in the National Congress and 
pointed out the acute need for parents 
and teachers to discharge their joint 
responsibility. The conference ended 
with a devotional service at which the 
minister impressed parents and teach- 
ers still further with the necessity for 
home, school, and church to work to- 
gether harmoniously. 


Projecting the Program 


INCE LAST October regional con- 
ferences, patterned after our first 
meeting, have been held in six cities 
in our state. In addition many local 
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groups have adopted parts of the regular con- 
ference program for use in local meetings spon- 
sored by either the P.T.A. or the teachers’ associa- 
tion. The basis for discussion at each one has been | 
the original list of eighteen questions. 

In studying reports of these discussions we have 
been impressed with the similarity between the 
problems and reactions of teachers and parents in 
different parts of the state and with the nearly | 
identical needs in many communities. Too often 
parents and teachers feel they are faced with 
unique difficulties. 

This fact alone indicates that the majority of our 
children have been suffering because of lack of un- 
derstanding between the home and school. So long 
as that barrier exists little progress is going to be 
made in the way of mutual assistance or support. 
But if we can meet together, recognize our prob- 
lems, and honestly endeavor to find practical solu- 
tions for them, the possibilities for better home- 
school relations can be enormously increased, 

In less than six months this program has passed 
the paper and planning stage and has actually been 
put into effect. The need for such a project is almost 
universally recognized, but too often it never gets 
beyond mere talk. In carrying out our carefully 
made plans we have actually taken long steps 
toward developing a working partnership between 
parents and teachers. We believe too that it will 
have a vast effect on the lives of our boys and girls, 
for we consider that such action projects are neces- 
sary if we are to have a public sensitive to the needs 
of children. Only by working closely together can 
we truly hope to “promote the welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church, and commu- 
nity”—the first Object of the National Congress. 


—LUCILLE ARMSTRONG and BRUCE H. ELLIFRITS 





“Teachers Talk It Over,” a dramatic episode written and produced by mem- 
bers of the West Virginia Classroom Te 


piece, “Parents Talk It Over,” as a double feature in the first home-school 


achers Association, had a companion 


relations conference. 
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JEALOUSY IN CHILDREN: A GUIDE FOR PARENTS. By Ed- 
mund Ziman, M.D. New York: Wyn, 1949. $2.75. 


NLIKE many parents Dr. Edmund Ziman, one of this 
U country’s leading psychiatrists, finds jealousy in 
children not at all unnatural. His book makes clear how 
any child—whether an only child, the eldest, the second 
of two, the second of three, one born close to another or 
many years later, a twin, or a stepchild—may have 
reason to feel jealous. For anyone, big or little, can be 
haunted by the fear of not being loved. And that, after 
all, is what jealousy is. 


Dr. Ziman thinks it is important for parents to recog- 
nize jealousy in their children and to accept it without 
shock. The jealous feeling itself does no harm, he tells 
the reader, but mismanagement of the jealous feeling 
does damage emotional health. Yet because children are 
adept at hiding jealousy, which they know is disapproved, 
the descriptions of how jealous children behave—illus- 
trated by numerous case histories—make this book of 
special value. After the feeling behind the behavior has 
been identified, suggestions are offered on how best to 
cope with it. 

Jealousy in Children shares with parents the advan- 
tages of a specialist’s insight into the heart of a child. 
Forewarned, even the best meaning parents will have a 
new appreciation of how very important it is for children 
not only to be loved but to know beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that they are well and truly loved. 


Let’s LIVE AT HOME: A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO FAMILY 
LIVING. By Irvine H. Millgate and Rachel W. Millgate. 
New York: Harper, 1949. $2.50. 


S THE Millgates discovered some time ago, the bug- 
bear of many an otherwise happy family is the high 
cost of living. But to Mr. Millgate high costs were a 
challenge to find out what security for his family really 
meant. He came to the conclusion that it meant not 
money but the ability of the family to do together as a 
team the things that would make them self-reliant. This, 
then, is a personal narrative of one resourceful family’s 
experience in everyday living. 

The Millgate way takes exception to the stereotyped 
view of Mother as homemaker, Dad as breadwinner, and 
children as dependents. Instead, Mr. and Mrs. Millgate 
and their two children look upon home as a place where 
everyone shares the work, responsibility, and fun. Be- 
cause sheer survival is necessary before more civilized 
tastes can be indulged, the emphasis in this book is on 
food and shelter. There are some highly original ideas 
on how to transform a mere house into a functional home 
that fits the family. There are specific directions for buy- 
ing food in large quantities, freezing or smoking it, and 
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storing it in the family freezer. (Let’s Live at Home 
stresses the economy of a subzero freezing unit.) 

Every reader, even the most fenced-in city dweller, is 
sure to draw inspiration from the example of highhearted 
ingenuity set by this young family of moderate means. 
More important than the skills the Millgates have de- 
veloped is the spirit that unites parents and children in a 
happy working partnership where each member finds 
personal satisfaction, independence, and security. The 
book is reassuring evidence that the frontiers of oppor- 
tunity are still open wide in America. 


THESE ARE YOUR CHILDREN. By Gladys Gardner Jen- 
kins, Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer, M.D. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1949. $3.50. 


T= BOOK by specialists on child development appre- 
ciates the uniqueness of every child at the same time 
that it recognizes the many ways in which children are 
alike. It describes their physical development, charac- 
teristic reactions, and special needs in each year of 
growing up, from five to eleven. For each age there are 
case studies—one of a well-adjusted child and one or 
more of children having difficulties. 

These Are Your Children goes on to discuss the ap- 
proach of adolescence, with special attention to encour- 
aging healthy attitudes toward sex. It takes for granted 
that parents and teachers will want to work together and 
has a plan to guide them in establishing happy relations 
with children. Topics for discussion bearing on each 
chapter provide excellent material for study groups and 
program planners, and the annotated bibliography in- 
cludes up-to-date films. Photographs of busy children on 
almost every page give life and reality to the text. 

Notable for the freshness and wholeness of its presen- 
tation, These Are Your Children will bring both parents 
and teachers to a fuller, deeper understanding of why 
boys and girls act the way they do. 


ESSENTIALS OF ADOPTION LAW AND PROCEDURE. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 331. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1949. 15 cents. 


ANY YOUNG men enlisting for military service during 

the war were dismayed to learn that they did not 
have a defined legal status in the families that brought 
them up. Their experience highlights the confusion exist- 
ing in this country, where seventy-five thousand children 
are adopted every year. To help bring about modern, 
uniform laws for the protection of both children and 
parents, natural and adoptive, the Children’s Bureau has 
prepared this timely pamphlet. An article on the same 
subject will appear shortly in the National Parent-Teacher. 
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For study group leaders and program chairmen 





I. PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
Directed by Hunter H. Comly, M.D. 


e Responsibility — Little Today, Bigger Tomorrow. (See page 4 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Miss Kawin outlines the needs of the infant and tells how 
the gratifying of these needs promotes emotional growth. Such 
growth is marked by the child’s gradual assumption of responsi- 
bility for himself and others. By what early signs do we note that 
a nursing baby is taking responsibility for himself? For others? 

2. A mother says to her doctor, “Jeanie is almost a year old 
now, and she won’t take her morning nap for me. But whenever 
my sister stays with her she goes right to sleep.’”’ What clues does 
the mother give about her ideas of her responsibility? Of her 
baby’s? 

3.When Baby develops to the point where he can actively par- 
ticipate in the social experience of eating, he begins to show signs 
of having a mind of his own. This often frightens his parents, 
who may feel he is too young to choose wisely. But Dr. Clara 
Davis has proved that even the infant under a year old possesses 
a “wisdom” about choice of foods that is equal to scientific plan- 
ning. How can parents utilize this wisdom to make self-responsi- 
bility a pleasure for Baby? 


4. Five-year-old Freddie runs to his mother and complains 
loudly, “‘Sister won’t let me ride her tricycle!’’ How can Mother 
handle this situation so as to foster a sense of responsibility in 
both children? 


5. What basic needs can most three-year-old children learn to 
satisfy (with perhaps a little unobtrusive help) by their own ef- 
forts? Give examples from your own observation. What is the 
relation between responsibility and emotional maturity? How 
is this demonstrated by children of preschool age? 


6. In what ways can we help a child to advance from the early 
responsibilities that are ‘‘mere joyous adventure’”’ to later re- 
sponsibilities that may seem burdensome or involve hardship? 
Should parents reward a difficult job well done? 


7. Miss Kawin emphasizes that a child does not develop cer- 
tain character traits, such as honesty, perseverance, and the de- 
sire to serve others, just by being told to behave that way but 
rather by the process of learning by doing things that will devel- 
op those traits. But suppose Alex, aged five, tells a fantastic 
story about being captured by robbers—an event that made 
him late for dinner. Is this the first sign of a ‘““‘bad”’ character 
trend that must be stifled at all costs? Must his parents force 
him to admit he told a lie? How can they help him develop a 
sense of responsibility for getting home on time and a reasonable 
sense of guilt about being late? 


8. Explain what Miss Kawin means when she says that “as 
the child grows older we can help him to generalize from his ex- 
periences and acon a sense of worthy selfhood.”” What can 
parents do to assure his steady progress from today’s responsi- 
bilities to tomorrow’s? 


Program Suggestions 


Te study course articles this month are devoted to the sub- 
ject of responsibility because the world has sore need for respon- 
sible adults. Children who learn to accept and discharge respon- 
sibilities—first small, then larger and larger —are on the way to 
emotional maturity, upon which — happiness and satisfy- 
ing achievement. They are also on the way to becoming respon- ° 
sible citizens of a free and self-governing nation. And responsible 
citizens make a responsible world. 

The program for this meeting should provide full opportunity 
for a general discussion, to which a guest consultant—a child 
psychologist, child guidance worker, or nursery school teacher— 
would of course make a valuable contribution. As one possible 
project a member of the group could read Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today (see ‘‘References,”’ below) and then give a re- 
port on what can be expected of preschool children at each age. 
Another pra might be a preliminary visit to a nursery school, 
preschool, or play group There members could observe the 
kinds of responsibility that young children will assume when 
their activities are carefully matched to ages and abilities. 

Still another project could center around one of three interest- 
ing films that throw light on different phases of our topic: Chil- 
dren Learning by Experience (40 minutes, sound), United World 
Films, 105 East 106th Street, New York 29; Meeting Emotional 
Needs in Childhood: The Groundwork of Democracy (33 minutes, 
sound), New York University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, New York 3; or Your Children and You (31 minutes, 
neg British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

or ‘ 
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Il. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


The Measure of Responsibility. (See page 23 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 

1. What principles of child psychology do you think underlie 
Mr. and Mrs. Folsom’s belief that we should emphasize the 
practical side of responsibility rather than its moral side? 

2. Our authors point out that emphasizing the practical side 
of responsibility does not neglect character but necessarily in- 
cludes it. Why is this so? 

3. Why should such remarks as ‘You must learn to take some 
responsibility” be used sparingly? How does the idea that pleas- 
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ure comes with freely accepting responsibility fit this belief? 
4. What two things should we depend upon to he us decide 
the kind and amount of responsibility to give a child? Why are 
responsibilities more readily accepted when they are definite? 
5. What two mistakes do many parents make in cultivating 
the habit of responsibility in their youngsters? 
6. Why can children be given certain kinds of responsibility 
better and earlier at school than at home? 


7. If you believe that responsibility is concerned with nothing 
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less than the whole business of right living, and if you believe 
further that many school-age boys and girls are mature enough 
to grasp this ethical concept, how would you answer the follow- 
ing questions from your son or daughter: “Why is it my job to 
wash the dishes?” ““‘Why am J always the one who has to mow 
the lawn?” “‘Why should J sit home with Baby so you and Dad 
can go to the movies?” 


8. What are some of the tasks having to do with the ordinary 
affairs of everyday life that you think a school child can be re- 
sponsible for? Be sure that these tasks are genuinely useful. 

9. Since children, like grownups, are entitled to the right to 
err, what sort of mistakes can we afford to let them make? 

10. Remembering that every child enjoys the feeling of grow- 
ing up, of being a person who can be depended on, discuss in 
summary fashion the kind of adult guidance that encourages 
young people to take on responsibility. 


Program Suggestions 


© put the case for the practical idea of responsibility eonaty 
Teas completely before the group, why not conduct a round- 
table discussion? Perhaps one of the members will assume the 
added responsibility of reporting on what a school-age child of 
average intelligence can be expected to do, as stated in The Child 
from Five to Ten by Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg (see in- 
dex). Someone else can be invited to summarize the high points 
of the entire discussion, preferably listing them on a blackboard. 
It may also prove worth while to draw up a list of answers given 
by the members of the group to question 8, above—that is, a list 
of responsibilities that help to develop a child’s creative and 
spontaneous impulses. Suggestions for an outside speaker: a 


teacher or camp counselor who will share his experiences in lead- 
ing children to enjoy new tasks and responsibilities. 

Films: In the Problems of Living Series, Children Growing Up 
with Others (30 minutes, sound) and Children Learning by Expe- 
rience (40 minutes, sound), United World Films, address given in 
preschool study course outline; in the Personality Development 
Series, Helping the Child To Accept the Do’s and se the 
Child To Face the Don’t’s (both 11 minutes, sound), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 
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IL. ADOLESCENTS 
Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


e What Do Psychological Tests Really Tell? (See page 11 of this issue.) 


Points for Discussion 


1. What are some of the things psychological tests can tell 
about a person that cannot be gained from ordinary methods 
of observation? Cite examples from the story of Lillian Davis. 

2. What use is made of psychological tests in your school? 
What kinds of tests are given? Who administers them? Who 
scores and interprets them? What use is made of the results? 


8. Who is qualified to give psychological tests and to analyze 
the results? Discuss the possible dangers involved in letting un- 
qualified persons give tests and interpret results—especially 
tests designed to tell something about individuals, not groups. 

4, Should parents be told the results of intelligence tests taken 
by their children? Should the classroom teacher? Should the re- 
sults be on file for the benefit of any interested teacher? Should a 
child be told his IQ, as derived from his score on an intelligence 
test? What use can best be made of intelligence tests? 


5. Should the school get the parent’s consent before giving a 
child one or more psychological tests? Why or why not? 

6. Discuss the difference between individual and group psy- 
chological tests. Is it fair to judge an individual on the basis of 
his performance on a group test? 

7. What does the author mean when he says that a psycholo- 
gist using an individual test is less concerned with scores than 
with the way the person works with the materials of the test? 


8. Discuss the case of Lillian. How did the tests help the psy- 
chologist to be of use to her? Could he have done almost as well 
without them? How might the psychologist have written his re- 
port if it were to be used by Lillian’s parents or teachers in an 
effort_to understand her better? 


Program Suggestions 


7 is decidedly the right meeting for a guest speaker, since 
our rather technical article can best be discussed by an 
expert. And the expert we need is not only a specialist in the field 
of psychological tests but also one who is an expert in the art 
of making his subject understandable to the layman. 

Before the group makes final plans for this meeting, it would 
be helpful to have them decide just what they want to get out of 
a discussion of psychological tests. The director of the study 
course chose this topic because so many parents make inquiries 
about it. These inquiries vary according to the interests and the 
experience of parents in this field. Some are interested in setting 
up a testing program in their school. Others would like to know 
more about ‘‘what psychological tests tell” because they are 
Interested in establishing some facilities for psychological guid- 
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ance in their schools or communities. What does your group 
want to know about psychological tests? Draw up a statement 
or a series of questions to help your speaker prepare his talk. 

An informed and well-presented discussion of this topic can be 
effective in opening a campaign to improve the psychological 
testing or clinical services in your community. In a speech of in- 
troduction your leader can present a few telling statistics point- 
ing out what services are lacking or inadequate. The speaker can 
then make clear the benefits of psychological services. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York, has a division of community 
clinics to help groups in establishing psychological clinics. 

Your group might find it interesting to look over some of the 
tests used both for groups and for individuals and to watch a 
demonstration of testing procedures if you can arrange with a 
psychologist something along these lines. Even if there is no psy- 
chologist available, it would still be worth while to study, per- 
haps even try out, some simple tests. The Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values mentioned in this article is published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company in New York City. Although an expert is 
needed to interpret the results, the directions for giving and scor- 
ing the test are not difficult to follow. 

Films: Emotional Health, a twenty-minute sound film, widely 
available for rental, dramatizes in simple but pointed fashion 
the need for supplementing medical with psychological services. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 
West Forty-second Street, New York 18, New York.) 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 


PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Blondie’s Hero—Columbia. Direction, Edward Bernds. Dag- 
wood goes downtown to make the final payment on his home 
and winds up a recruit in the Army. When Blondie and the 
children visit him in camp, they have a hectic time. To com- 
plicate matters, a crooked real estate agent sells their house, but 
Blondie outwits him. Daisy and her puppies add to the merri- 
ment. Cast: Arthur Lake, Penny Singleton, Larry Simms, 
William Frawley, Marjorie Kent. 
Adults 14-18 


Amusing Good 


8-14 
Good 





Bomba on Panther Island—Monogram. Direction, Ford 
Beebe. This film, similar to those featuring Tarzan, has excel- 
lent scenes of wild animals in dense forests. The plot is very 
simple and carries a good moral. The acting is also capable— 
with the hero, Bomba, swimming and performing other Tarzan- 
like feats. Cast: Johnny Sheffield, Allene Roberts, Alita Baron. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Good of the type Yes Excellent 





Call of the Ravens Aaa: Direction, John Flink. A medi- 
ocre western movie with a background of intrigue. A boy’s 
love of animals, domestic and wild, forms the basis for most of 
the action. His wanderings through ferny dells and idyllic 
forests full of friendly animals, and the many views of horses 
and wildlife, make this an appealing film for children. A forest 
fire, the murder of the boy’s father, and conflict for possession 
of a map to a lost gold mine add violence and some suspense 
to the story. The horses and the bear cub are the best actors 
in the picture. Cast: Robert Lowery, Ken Curtis, Charlie 
Hughes, Chief Thunder Cloud, Black Diamond. 


Adults 14-18 


Fair Fair 


8-14 


Fair 





Cinderella— RKO. Walt Disney’s all-cartoon screen adaptation 
of the classic fairy tale is sheer delight. The fairy godmother 
and the king are personalities that will long be remembered 
and chuckled over. The mice, the birds, and the horrid cat 
all play such important and clever roles that they almost run 
away with the story. Parents will be relieved to know that 
there is nothing in this film to frighten even the most timid 


child. Perhaps it can best be described by the simple state- 
ment that “Cinderella is Disney at his best.” 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Outstanding A must 





Hoedown—Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. A slapstick, 
shallow tale of a movie-struck cowboy who, through his natural 
stupidity, aids in capturing a gang of criminals after much 
hit-and-miss gunplay and a hectic dash across meadows and 
hills. The Pied Pipers are good as far as rhythm goes, but their 
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music and the close-ups of the musicians are drags on the action, 
The major part of the story takes place in a barn used for 


amateur shows. Cast: Eddie Arnold, Jeff Donnell, Jack 
O’Mahoney, the Pied Pipers. 


Adults 14-18 
Mediocre Matter of taste 


8-14 
Fair 





The Inspector General— Warner Brothers. Direction, Henry 
Koster. This amusing comedy, photographed in color, is laid 
in a mythical kingdom at the time of Napoleon. Danny Kaye 
portrays an ignorant assistant in a gypsy medicine show. When 
the show is abandoned, he wanders around the countryside 
and finally arrives at the little hamlet of Brodny. Here he is mis- 
taken for the inspector general, who is known to be traveling 
incognito on a special investigation. This is a typical Danny 
Kaye show, featuring his unique songs, dances, distorted facial 
expressions, and pantomime. Special note should be made of the 
fine acting of Elsa Lanchester. A colorful film that everybody 
will enjoy. Cast: Danny Kaye, Walter Slezak, Barbara Bates, 
Elsa Lanchester. 


Adults 
Enjoyable comedy 


14-18 
Yes 


8-14 
Yes 





The Palomino— Columbia. Direction, Ray Nazarro. Magnifi- 
cent horses and beautiful scenery form the background interest 
in this exciting story. Jerome Courtland plays the part of an 
engaging young man who always gets himself in wrong no 
matter how hard he tries, until he finally exposes the crooked- 
ness of a neighboring rancher who has stolen a priceless palomino 
stallion. The film may be too exciting for some children—es- 
pecially the brutal fight on a rocky cliff—but for others the 
spirited horses and the sheer beauty of the settings would out- 
weigh this objection. Cast: Jerome Courtland, Beverly Tyler, 
Joseph Calleia, Roy Roberts. 

Adults 14-18 


Good Good 


8-14 
Good 





Cinderella, as pictured by Walt Disney in his motion picture 

version of the old fairy Ba here looks at the gown she will wear 

to the great ball at the castle. Her friends, the mice, help to 
make her wish come true. 
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Riders of the Range—RKO. Direction, Lesley Selander. A 
stereotyped “cops and robbers” western. Tim Holt and his 
Mexican companion come to the aid of a girl who is trying to 
run a ranch by herself and keep her ne’er-do-well brother out 
of gambling trouble. The two Lochinvars solve everything. 
Tim gets the girl, too, after much riding, shooting, and fight- 
ing. This is the type of film many children love, but it also may 
be one of the causes of the present deplorable craze for toy 
guns, holdups, and so on, even though it all looks heroic on the 
screen. Cast: Tim Holt, Richard Martin, Joceline White, Reed 
Hadley. 
Adults 


An average western 


14-18 


Fair 


8-14 
Possibly 





Sons of New Mexico—Columbia. Direction, John English. 
This modern western is a delightful change from the heavy 
fare that has been presented recently. It is entertaining and 
well photographed. The background —especially the scenes at the 
New Mexico Military Institute—is appropriate, interesting, 
and authentic. Ethically too the film is satisfying. One scene 
shows a ac tomy room but no actual play. Although the sub- 
ject of gambling has a great deal to do with the story, we learn 
that it can get one into a great deal of trouble. Gene Autry’s 
singing and the scenes showing horses will please western fans. 





Cast: Gene Autry, Gail Davis, Robert Armstrong, Dick 

Jones, Champion. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Good Good Excellent 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Fame Is the Spur—Oxford. Direction, Ray Boulting. This 


study of history and human nature tells the story of the labor 
movement in England from 1817 to the present as reflected in 
the life of one man, Hamor Bradshaw. Real sympathy is created 
for the miners, and we are reminded that the Labor Party had 
its origins among downtrodden people under the leadership of 
Ramsay MacDonald. Michael Redgrave gives a splendid per- 
formance, portraying first a young orator, then a cultivated 
politician, and finally a doddering old man. An outstanding 
scene is the last one, when the old man, denounced by his 
friends, realizes his failure and is unable even to remove his 
treasured sword from its sheath. The black-and-white photog- 
raphy, emphasizing the drabness and poverty, is exteptiondile 
impressive. Cast: Michael Redgrave, Rosamond John, Bernard 
Mites. 
Adults 


Very interesting 


14-18 
Yes 


8-14 
If interested 





Montana— Warner Brothers. Direction, Ray Enright. A bet- 
ter-than-average western, in color, about the feud between 
cattle barons and sheep raisers in 1879. Errol Flynn is deter- 
mined to take his sheep to the Montana grazing country. 
Alexis Smith, a strong-willed owner of vast lands, and her fiancé 
are equally determined to keep the sheepherders out of Mon- 
tana. Much fighting ensues, climaxed by a cattle stampede 
that adds to the excitement and tenseness of the film. The act- 
ing is excellent, and the grandeur of Montana’s scenery is 
breath-taking. Humor is added by S. Z. “‘Cuddles” Sakall, who 
plays the doctor. Cast: Errol Flynn, Alexis Smith, S. Z. “Cud- 
dies’ Sakall, Douglas Kennedy. 

Adults 14-18 


Good Good 


8-14 
Possibly 





Nancy Goes to Rio— MGM. Direction, Robert Z. Leonard. A 
gay, musical comedy-romance set against the beauty and charm 
of Rio de Janeiro. The music is by turns bright and cheerful, 
languid and lovely. The dialogue is witty and the color lush, 
as befits the South American setting. The pace is swift; the 
mood light, with a touch of nonsense. A seventeen-year-old 
stage-struck girl’s rehearsal of her lines for a play leads to a 
misunderstanding on the part of her mother and a wealthy 
bachelor, both of whom believe the girl is about to have a 
baby. Because the situation is treated with hilarity, which 
some might consider in poor taste, the film is classified as ma- 
ture entertainment. Cast: Jane Powell, Ann Sothern, Barry 
Sullivan, Carmen Miranda. 
Adults 


Entertaining 


14-18 
Possibly 


8-14 
Possibly 
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ADULT 





Ambush—MGM. Direction, Sam Wood. An excellent 


cast st les to make a weak screen play plausible. The story 
is about t 


warfare between the Apaches and the early settlers 
of the West. Unnecessarily brutal and gruesome scenes and an 
illicit love affair make the film unsuitable for children. Cast: 
Robert Taylor, John Hodiak, Arlene Dahl, Don Taylor. 
Adulis 14-18 


Fair Fair 


8-14 
No 


The Big Wheel—United Artists. Direction, Edward Ludwig. 
Auto racing provides the setting for this story of a boy who 
follows in his father’s footsteps. Almost every spectacular 
crack-up that can take place in an automobile race seems to 
have been included. An attempt is made to teach the lesson 
that auto racing and drink do not go together and to clear the 
hero of what seems to be a callously brutal attitude toward 








sportsmanship. One suggestive sequence is in ———a poor 
taste. Cast: Mickey Rooney, Thomas Mitchell, Mary Hatcher, 
Lina Romay. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 
The Blackhand— MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. This is 


a morbid gangster film, esome and brutal. In semidocumen- 
tary style it tells of racketeers in Italy who intimidate immi- 
grants so as to carry on operations in America. The picture 
creates the impression that our police and courts do not try 
adequately to protect immigrants. Cast: Gene Kelly, J. Carrol 
Naish, Mare Lawrence, Teresa Celle. 
Adults 14-18 


Matter of taste No 


8-14 
No 





Deadly Is the Female— United Artists. Direction, Joseph W. 
Lewis. Here is a lurid tale of a young man who marries a car- 


nival sharpshooter. When the couple’s money runs out they be- 
come bandits. Although the theme is ‘‘Crime does not pay’ — 
the police kill them both in the end—the ethics of this film are 


distorted. Treatment is owen yen Cast: Peggy Cum- 
mins, John Dall, Barry Kroeger, Morris Carnovsky. 
Adulis 


Matter of taste 


14-18 
No 


8-14 
No 





D. O. A.—United Artists. Direction, Rudolph Mate. The ini- 
tials forming the title of this suspenseful film stand for ‘“‘Dead 
on Arrival” —at the morgue. The swift-paced action covers the 
period of one day during which a man stalks a murder ring. 
A member of the murder ring has given him a mysterious poi- 
son, and he tries to capture the killer before death overtakes 
him. Those who enjoy tense melodrama will like this film. Cast: 
Edmond O’Brien, Pamela Britton, Luther Adler, Beverly 
Campbell, Lynn Baggett. 
Adulis 


Matter of taste 


14-18 
No 


8-14 
No 





The Fallen Idol— Korda-Selznick Releasing Company. Direc- 
tion, Carol Reed. An outstanding British production, this ex- 
cellent study in child psychology gives mature treatment to a 
mature subject. Dealing with adult life as seen and interpreted 
by the child mind, it tells of a boy’s terror and complete frus- 
tration when circumstantial evidence points to the guilt of his 
friend and idol as a murderer. A good mystery story that kee 
to a high point of suspense. Cast: Ralph Richardson, Michele . 
Morgan, Bobby Henrey, Sonia Dresdel. 
Adults 14-18 


Outstanding Mature 


8-14 
No 





Germany Year Zero—Superfilm Distributing Corporation. 
Direction, Roberto Rossellini. There is mature understandi 

of child psychology in this depressing documentary film, whi 

reveals the utter hopelessness and futility of life in Germany 
at the close of the war. A young boy is used to symbolize a 
whole city, and the eye of the camera follows him in his daily 
life, showing how he learns to live by deceit and stealing and 


how he finally murders his own father. The ba music 
is superb. Cast: Ernst Pittschau, Ingelaude Henge, Franz 
Gruenger. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent of its type Too mature No 
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A tense moment in the British-made film Tight Little Island. 


The Kid from Texas—Universal-International. Direction, 
Kurt Newman. This is the story of the famed young outlaw, 
Billy the Kid, who terrorized the Nebraska ind New Mexico 
territories and killed twenty-one people before he himself, at 
the age of twenty-one, died from a sheriff’s bullet. Technicolor 
lends beauty to the western scenes, while a stirring musical 
theme adds a martial tone. Audie Murphy as Billy wins sym- 
pathy and understanding—and therein lies the danger of this 
film for a teen-age audience. To glamorize a famous outlaw, to 
make him an appealing youth who lacks only understanding 
and guidance to become a fine person, is to set a poor standard 
for young people. Because cold-blooded murder and violence 
run rampant, and because Billy’s escapades are glorified and jus- 
tified, this is definitely adult fare. Cast: Audie Murphy, Gale 
Storm, Albert Dekker, Sheppard Strudwick. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 


The Man on the Eiffel Tower—RKO-Radio. Direction, Bur- 
gess Meredith. The city of Paris holds as much interest as does 
the plot in this murder melodrama. In following the clues to a 
brutal murder, the police inspector tracks his suspect all over 
Paris and finally into the dizzy heights of the Eiffel Tower. 
Good direction, unusually good characterizations, and color 
photography give suspense and compelling interest to a routine, 
rather obvious story. Cast: Charles Laughton, Franchot Tone, 
Burgess Meredith, Robert Hutton, Jean Wallace. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting Yes, because of background No 


My Foolish Heart—RKO-Radio. Direction, Mark Robson. 
Fine acting and skillful production are unable to disguise this 
worn-out plot, which revolves about the dilemma of an un- 
married expectant mother whose soldier sweetheart is killed 
in training. Although the film is deftly and sympathetically 
handled, with occasional light touches to relieve the tension, 
talent is wasted on an unworthy theme. Despite the fact that 
wrongdoing brings unhappiness, the ethical values are con- 
fused. For example, the lover’s attitude that all girls should 
succumb to him so that he may maintain his prestige with the 
boys is treated as the accepted code, and the girl’s hesitation as 
the exception to the rule. Cast: Dana Andrews, Susan Hayward, 
Kent Smith, Robert Keith. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
No No 


Matter of taste 
Outside the Wall—Universal-International. Direction, Crane 
Wilbur. Here is a story of crime told from a different slant. It 
deals with the experiences of a paroled convict, a young man 
of thirty who has spent fifteen years in prison, and his efforts 
to make a place for himself in a strange, new world. Much of 
the action takes place in Philadelphia’s state penitentiary and 
Skid Row. The story starts out as an interesting, constructive 
account of a man’s rehabilitation but soon lapses into the rou- 
tine pattern of crime stories with the usual intrigue, brutality, 
and killings. Cast: Richard Basehart, Marilyn Maxwell, Signe 
Hasso, Dorothy Hart. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Possibly No 











Matter of taste 
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Sands of Iwo Jima—Republic. Direction, Allan Dwan. A 
splendid tribute to the men who took Iwo Jima, this film 
follows the well-trained Marine unit into and through the now 
historic battles of Tarawa and Iwo Jima. Photography is 
superb, and the cutting of the actual combat film beautifull 
done. The naval bombardment of the islands presents a magnif- 
icent panorama illustrating the value of cooperation between 
air, sea, and land forces. A dramatic climax is reached with 
the raising of the flag on Mount Suribachi, thus driving home 
to every citizen the terrible price paid for each and every bit 
of ground captured by our heroic men. Cast: John Wayne, John 
Agar, Adele Mara, Forrest Tucker. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional Emotional and tense Very tense 
Tight Little Island—Universal-International. Direction, 


Alexander Mackendrick. The wartime shortage of whiskey on 
the island of Todday in the Hebrides is brought to a halt when 
a ship laden with fifty thousand cases runs aground off the 
coast. Most of the story from there on is devoted to the antics 
of the people in outwitting the Home Guard and getting the 
whiskey from the boat. The direction is clever, and the plight 
of the islanders becomes hilarious. The sly humor and wit of the 
Scottish people pervade the entire film, and each actor is so 
real you feel you know him. Respect is shown for the Sabbath, 
and the story ends on the note ‘‘Happy are those who do not 
use whiskey.” In general, however, the ethical tone of the film 
is not good. Cast: Basil Radford, Catherine Lacey, Bruce 
Seton, Joan Greenwood. 
Adults 


Amusing 


14-18 
No 


8-14 
No 





Twelve o’Clock High—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
King. It is 1949 in the peaceful quiet of rural England on the 
site of an abandoned air base. Then, by flashback, the story of 
the 918th Air Squadron is told. The task of this squadron was to 
knock out German industry through daylight precision bombing 
raids. The squadron suffered many losses, bed the commanding 
officer was replaced by a general bent on obtaining higher ef- 
ficiency and greater morale by strict discipline. The question 
then became “How much can a man stand?” Gregory Peck 
gives one of the best performances of the year as the general 
who, after successfully achieving his goal with his men, cracks 
under the strain. The scenes of air battles are tense and exciting 
and will be of particular interest to adults. Cast: Gregory Peck, 
Dean Jagger, Hugh Marlowe, Gary Merrill. 
Adults 14-18 


Exceptional Good 


8-14 
Of. little interest 





Undertow— Universal-International. Direction, William Cas- 
tle. Scott Brady goes back to Chicago to claim his girl after 
seven years of war service. The girl’s uncle, a gangland boss, is 
killed, and circumstantial evidence points to Brady. Much 
hiding and eluding of police supplies suspense and tension. 
This melodrama is entertaining Dut demoralizing, with little 
ethical or social value. Cast: Scott Brady, John Russell, Dorothy 
Hart, Peggy Dow. 
Adults 


Matter of taste 


14-18 
Waste of time 


8-14 
No 





Whirlpool—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto Preminger. 
The principal characters of this psychological murder story are 
a kleptomaniac; her husband, a psychologist; and a crook who 
uses his power as a hypnotist to force others to carry out his 
unscrupulous work. Although the plot deserves serious rather 
than melodramatic treatment, it is nevertheless gripping, sus- 
penseful entertainment for adults. Cast: Gene Tierney, Richard 
Conte, José Ferrer, Charles Bickford, Barbara O’Neil. 


Adults 14-18 
Good of type Possibly 


8-14 
No 





The Young Man with a Horn— Warner Brothers. Direction, 
Michael Curtiz. A well-made, intensely interesting social 
drama about the great love of a boy for music and his trumpet. 
It tells, too, of the men and women who help him to find his 
place in the sun. The gy is good, and production, direction, 
and acting are skillfull. The music is especially good. As a 
whole, however, the film is too sophisticated and shows too 
much drinking to be suitable for children. Cast: Kirk Douglas, 
— Carmichael, Juano Hernandez, Orley Lindgren, Doris 
ay. 
Adults 
Excellent 


14-18 
Possibly 


8-14 
No 
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ETHEL G. BROWN 


National Chairman, Committee on Legislation 


time the events that cause this heated com- 

ment could be prevented if provisions of 
existing statutes were understood, observed, and 
enforced, but upon occasion new legislation is 
needed. What do you do about it? What does the 
National Congress do about it? Perhaps you have 
read the current legislation program of the Na- 
tional Congress printed in the November 1949 
issue of the National Congress Bulletin and have 
wondered how the items were selected. 

To begin with, authority for a legislation pro- 
gram is contained in the Objects of the National 
Congress, found in Article II of the National By- 
laws and printed on the back of each membership 
ecard, in the National Parent-Teacher, and in 
many other Congress publications: “To secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth.” 

Any group wishing to carry on any kind of 
effective program must have rules of procedure. 
Accordingly the National Board of Managers, act- 
ing under authority vested in it by Article VIII 
of the Bylaws, has set up procedures governing 
the legislation program. The Board consists of 
the fifty state presidents (elected by the several 
state branches) ; the national officers (thirteen in 
number, elected by accredited delegates at national 
conventions) ; the national chairmen of standing 
committees (thirty at present, nominated by a 
committee of the Board and elected by the officers 
and state presidents) ; and the president of the 
National Parent-Teacher magazine. It will be seen 
that the Board is a representative body, chosen 
democratically. 


[ime ought to be a law!” At least half the 


Determining the Program 


A SPECIAL program committee on legislation is 
appointed by the president and must consist 
of the first vice-president; the second vice-presi- 
dent; five state presidents; and two national 
chairmen, one of whom must be the chairman of 
the standing committee on Legislation. Please 
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note that the state representatives are in the 
majority on this committee. 

The program committee on legislation studies 
“such national legislation as directly affects chil- 
dren and youth” and makes recommendations to 
the National Board as to action “upon such meas- 
ures as come within the purview of the Congress.” 
(These and other quotations are from the Na- 
tional Congress’ Policies and Procedures.) In ad- 
dition, any legislative matter coming before the 
National Board of Managers is referred to this 
committee for study and recommendation before 
action is taken. Between meetings of the Board, 
the program committee on legislation has the 
authority to make final decisions, provided such 
action is in line with previously established poli- 
cies of the National Congress. In emergencies 
the unanimous consent of the president, the first 
and second vice-presidents, the chairman of the 
standing committee on Legislation, and the chair- 
man c* the subject committee involved must be 
obtained before action is taken. 


Steps to Effective Action 


a is the general statement of policy 
that governs the selection of proposals for leg- 
islative action: 


The National Congress is concerned with such basic 
issues as may lead to legislation affecting the welfare of 
children and youth in the fields of education; social and 
economic well-being; child labor and environmental situ- 
ations, including radio, motion pictures, press, recreation, 
and safety education in its broadest sense; and affecting 
federal research agencies in education, health, juvenile 
protection, and homemaking. The Congress is vitally 
interested in legislation designed to promote world under- 
standing and peace among nations. 


Pursuant to this section, the program commit- 
tee on legislation formulates guiding principles 
for determining the types and kinds of legislation 
that relate directly to the welfare of children and 
youth. These principles must be approved by the 
National Board of Managers and by at least thirty 

(Continued on page 40) 
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state congresses before becoming the policy of the 
National Congress. 

A prescribed routine is followed in adopting 
the program, including both policies and specific 
measures. The most important steps are these: 

1. Proposals involving legislation must be presented 


in writing to the program committee on legislation at 
least thirty days before the meetings of the committee. 


2. Any measure approved by a majority vote of the 
committee must be included in the recommendations to 
be submitted to the Board of Managers. 


3. Recommendations must be presented to the Board 
at least twenty-four hours before a vote is taken. 


4. Upon a favorable vote of the Board of Managers, 
not less than 50 per cent of the state presidents being present, 
legislation approved is referred to the state branches for 
careful study and action. 


5. Whena proposed legislative item has been approved 
by the boards of managers or by the state conventions of 
at least thirty states, it is included in the active legisla- 
tion program of the National Congress. For clarity, the 
program is divided into four sections: policies; active 
program, where specific items are listed; inactive pro- 
gram, measures previously endorsed but for which no 
legislation is pending at present; and recommendations 
for state congresses, a series of suggestions concerning 
areas in which state legislation is often needed. 

After items are submitted to the states for 
study and action, responsibility for National Con- 
gress action rests with the standing committee 
on Legislation. It is apparent that the vitality and 
effectiveness of the national program depend upon 
the manner in which the state congresses and local 
units follow through on action items. There is no 
substitute for informed home-town opinion, trans- 
mitted to members of the Congress of the United 
States in support of legislation desired for the 
benefit of home-town children. So if your state 
board or state convention has endorsed National 
Congress items, let your representatives in Wash- 
ington know about your personal interest and see 
that your unit’s concern is also registered with 
them. 


It’s Up to You 


_ COMBINED state and national legislation 
program is based on a continuing study of the 
needs of children. Painstaking search for infor- 
mation, objective consideration of the facts, vigor- 
ous campaigns of education, and persistent drive 
for action are the stuff of which sound legislation 
is made; the efforts of the National Congress are 
only the expression of the will of the membership 
concerning needs they have discovered. Changes 
for the betterment of our communities do not 
come about through wishful thinking and conver- 
sation. Far from being dull, the study of legisla- 
tion ean be fascinating, and a thorough and prac- 
tical knowledge of legislative techniques will help 
you to the realization of the dreams you have for 
the children of your community. 
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Coutributors 


JOSEPH K. FoLsoM, professor of sociology at Vassar ] 
College and chairman of the Committee on Parent Edu- — 


cation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
is everywhere recognized as an outstanding pioneer in the 
parent education movement. Dr. Folsom has lectured ex- 
tensively both in this country and in England. Former 
chairman of the National Council on Parent Education, 
he has written a number of books on family life, includ- 
ing The Family and Democratic Society. He and his tal- 
ented wife, JEAN R. FoLsom, have collaborated on many 
an important manuscript. 





ETHEL KAWIN, one of America's leading child guidance 
specialists, serves the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as regional consultant in its nation-wide parent 
education project. She is a lecturer on education at the 
University of Chicago and conducts numerous adult 
study-discussion programs throughout the Middle West. 
Two of her books are Children of Preschool Age and The 
Wise Choice of Toys, which is unrivaled as a guide to 
children’s play materials. 





LYNN POOLE, director of public relations for Johns 
Hopkins University, is a brilliant practitioner of the vis- 
ual method of education. He began his work with young 
people in the Cleveland Museum of Art and later became 
director of education for the Walters Art Gallery of Balti- 
more. Promised for publication this month is a new book 
by Mr. Poole, Science via Television. In it he describes 
the art of planning, writing, and producing educational 
television programs. 





As the distinguished medical director of the Missouri 
Trachoma Hospital at Rolla, Missouri, ARTHUR A. SINISs- 
CAL, M.D.., is identified with a unique state program de- 
signed to control and prevent this dread eye disease, 
which is so prevalent in the region. He specialized in 
ophthalmology at St. Louis University, where he is a 
member of the teaching staff. Articles by Dr. Siniscal 
appear frequently in medical journals. 





The wide-ranging interests of RUTH STRANG, eminent 
professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, include nutrition, health, remedial reading, 
and the various techniques of teaching. Among her many 
books—and she is a gifted writer for children as well as 
grownups—are Reporting to Parents and An Introduction 
to Child Study. 





ALLEN V. WILLIAMS, a clinical psychologist of growing 
reputation, has been director of the Lenox Hill Consult- 
ing Service in New York City since 1948. In the Army he 
had the challenging task of diagnosing and treating emo- 
tional difficulties among soldiers. He has also been clinical 
consultant at Stevens Institute of Technology. At present 
he is working on his doctoral thesis at the New School for 
Social Research. 





This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Lucille 
Armstrong, president, West Virginia Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and by Mrs. C. D. Ellifrits, president, West Virginia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Now that March is here, May is not far off. And to all 
parent-teacher members May means the national conven- 
tion. The dates are May 22, 23, and 24—Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. The place is Long Beach, California; 
convention headquarters, the Wilton Hotel. We'll look for 














you there. 
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